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Over  35  Years  of  Versatile  Engineering 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


As  you  come  into  the  SIXTIES,  we  start  another  GOLDEN  DECADE  of  service  to  AMERICA'S 
greatest  merchants.  For  over  35  years  ABBOTT,  MERKT  has  been  helping  retailers  design  stores, 
shopping  centers,  service  buildings,  parking  facilities,  materials  handling  systems,  etc. 

Our  specialized  experience  will  help  you  meet  the  challenge. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


®  1960  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse.  Mart,  Chicaco,  Ill. 


What  this  business  needs  is  more  Horizontal  Salesmanship 


What  ever  happened  to  the  good  old  days 
when  a  bedding  salesman  wouldn’t  think  of  selling 
a  mattress  without  getting  his  prospect  to  try  it? 

Believe  me,  in  this  day  of  rising  costs  and  shrinking 
profits,  we  could  all  do  with  a  little  more  try-before- 
you-buy  technique. 

And  if  you  happen  to  be  selling  Beautyrest,*  all 
the  better.  Because  every  other  mattress  suffers  so  in 
comparison  to  Beautyrest,  a  customer  carefully  coaxed 
to  lie  down  —  sells  herself!  Of  course,  the  suggestion 
to  lie  down  should  be  made  tactfully.  A  smart  sales¬ 
man  will  invite,  then  casually  look  away... like  some¬ 


body  was  calling  from  the  other  end  of  the  store. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  the  advantages  of  selling 
more  Beautyrests  via  horizontal  salesmanship.  Take 
money  for  example.  You  can  make  more  of  it  when 
you  trade  up  to  America’s  number  one  mattress.  Go 
ahead,  show  your  lower-price  mattresses.  But  let  them 
only  serve  as  stepping  (or  lying)  stones. 

So  I  say,  make  sure  your  salesmen  practice  hori¬ 
zontal  salesmanship.  See  that  they  sweep  their  cus¬ 
tomers  off  their  feet  and  on 
to  Beautyrest.  It’ll  pay 
everybody  in  the  end. 


SIMMONS 
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first-half  PREDICTIONS: 


4  Per  Cent  Average  Sales  Increase, 
8  Per  Cent  Profit  Improvement 


Retailers  in  NRMA  survey  are  expansive,  optimistic  about 

the  first  six  months  of  1960.  Their  management  goals  for  the 
year:  better  turnover,  better  markup,  better  expense 

control,  better  personnel,  and  downtown  improvement. 


)  i 


The  tabulous  5()’s  came  to  a  close 
in  retail  stores  with  a  booming 
ihord  of  prosperity  aiul  optimism. 
\iitl  it  looks  as  though  the  theme  song 
for  the  first  half  of  1960  will  be  a 
siiiasli  setpiel  to  the  year  just  ended. 

Some  200  heads  of  member  stores 
took  part  in  the  NRMA’s  annual  year- 
iiicl  survey  this  time.  Their  enthusi- 
thiii  for  the  year  aheail  far  outstrips 
the  mild  optimism  retailers  registered 
III  last  year’s  survey.  In  fact,  compared 
ivith  the  ebidlience  of  this  year’s  out¬ 
look,  last  year’s  optimism  pales  into 
(aution. 

All  but  eight  of  the  stores  participat- 
in!;>  in  this  year’s  survey  feel  that  they 
"ill  etpial  or  better  their  volume  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  first  half  of  1959  in  the 
>ix  months  immediately  ahead.  All 
Imt  five  predict  that  their  earnings, 
too,  will  meet  or  beat  ’59  figures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Of 
the  eight  in  10  which  are  looking  for 
volume  boosts,  almost  half  expect  a 
rise  of  five  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the 
six  in  10  which  look  for  a  rise  in 
pKilits,  close  to  half  expect  the  increase 
to  hit  10  per  cent  or  more. 

Paced  by  Ready-to-Wear.  Where  is 
all  this  business  to  come  from?  If  the 
stir\c“y  respondents  haven’t  missed  the 
"lark  (and  their  record  in  years  past  is 
hill  of  bull’s-eyes),  much  of  the  vol- 
iinu-  increase  will  be  in  ready-to-wear 


sales,  .\bout  half  of  the  stores  make 
this  prediction.  One  store  in  six  is 
banking  on  home  furnishings  to  pro- 
iluce  the  best  volume  increases  this 
spring,  and  a  similar  number  have 
their  money  on  men’s  wear.  Only  one 
out  of  16  thinks  that  fashion  accessor¬ 
ies  will  rank  as  top  performers,  and 
only  two  stores  out  of  the  total  look 
for  appliances  to  lead  the  way  to  vol¬ 
ume  records. 

Hf)w  does  this  compare  with  last 
year’s  outlook?  Fewer  survey  partici¬ 
pants  are  willing  to  bet  on  appliances: 
more  are  backing  ready-to-wear.  Home 
furnishings  and  men’s  wear  enjoy  the 
same  haiulicaps.  Hut  is  this  a  ’cross- 
the-board  picture?  What’s  the  view  of 
smaller  store  operators,  those  who  are 
running  stores  with  volumes  of  under 
SI  million  a  year?  These  stores  rep¬ 
resent  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  in 
the  survey.  Here’s  their  opinion: 

One  in  seven  figures  that  sales  for 
the  first  half  of  ’60  will  run  seven  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  similar  ’59  period: 
about  half  feel  that  profits  will  run 
slightly  over  10  per  cent  higher  for 
the  period.  These  stores  are  counting 
heavily  on  ready-to-wear  departments 
to  furnish  top  volume  gains,  with  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  them  listing  R  FW 
as  the  most  likely  growth  pacer. 

How  about  the  steel  strike?  Did  it 
dampen  enthusiasm?  .Asked  if  their 
sales  volumes  had  been  directly  affect¬ 


ed  l)y  the  strike,  only  one  retailer  in 
five  said  “yes.”  Of  these,  half  figured 
their  loss  at  about  five  per  cent,  but  it 
probably  will  be  impossible  to  pin¬ 
point  the  actual  loss:  much  of  it  came 
out  of  “what  might  have  been,”  rather 
than  what  actually  was  the  year 
l)efore. 

When  you  play  all  of  these  figures 
together,  therefore,  the  tune  for  the 
sizzling  fiO’s  comes  up  big,  bold  and 
brassy,  with  w'hat  looks  like  a  first-half 
volume  increase  averaging  at  least  four 
per  cent  in  store  for  most  retailers,  and 
an  average  profit  rise  of  about  eight 
per  cent  in  the  works  for  the  fellows 
who  work  at  their  business. 

Battle  of  the  Expense  Rates.  Volume 
aiul  profit  are  not  the  only  things  that 
are  going  up,  unfortunately.  Expenses 
keep  mounting,  too,  and  the  constant 
battle  against  spiralling  costs  keeps 
controllers  and  cost-conscious  execu¬ 
tives  hopping.  How  is  it  being  fought, 
and  is  retailing  winning  any  victories 
in  the  fight? 

The  most  effective  tactics  show  up 
in  better  budgeting  and  the  improved, 
more  productive  use  of  personnel. 
I'he  trend  toward  the  use  of  more 
and  more  part-timers  continues,  and 
there  appears  to  be  increasing  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  use  of  time-saving  equip¬ 
ment  to  cut  labor  costs.  Many  stores 
feel  that  the  best  way  to  control  ex- 
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penses  is  to  pay  plenty  of  attention  to 
all  spending,  particularly  for  promo¬ 
tion,  but  a  substantial  number  of 
stores  report  that  regardless  of  effort 
the  best  they  can  do  is  hold  their  own. 
.As  one  cost  is  cut,  another  shoots  up. 
And  many  of  these  rising  expenses, 
such  as  skyrocketing  tax  bills,  appear 
well  nigh  uncontrollable. 

Where  else  are  costs  being  pushed 
up?  One  in  three  stores  reports  that 
resources  are  now  imposing  more  serv¬ 
ice  charges  on  less-than-minimum 
orders,  for  one  thing.  Just  about  half 
of  the  stores  imlicate  that  manufactur¬ 
ers’  substitutions  of  sizes  and  colors 
are  increasing,  for  another.  The  (ost 
of  delivery  has  been  rising,  too,  and 
close  to  one  store  in  three  now  requires 
a  minimum  purchase  for  free  delivery. 

Two  out  of  five  stores  nowadays  are 
charging  for  COD’s  (average  charge  is 
25  cents,  but  many  levy  .S5  or  even  50 
cents  on  COD  orders).  Relatively  few 
stores  charge  for  pickups  of  returned 
merchamlise  (one  in  10  does),  and  one 
store  in  10  now  operates  on  a  strictly 
cash-and-carry  basis,  thus  eliminating 
not  only  the  expense,  but  the  head¬ 
ache  of  this  customer  service. 

Promotion  Costs,  and  Trends.  .A  steady 
advance  in  the  cost  of  promotion  over 
the  past  few  years  seems  to  be  continu¬ 
ing  unabated.  Two-thirds  of  the  stores 
in  this  year’s  survey  indicate  that  1959 
was  no  exception  to  the  trend  and 
that  newspaper  rates  rose  for  them 
during  the  year.  Vendor  paid  adver¬ 
tising  was  reported  on  the  rise  by  one- 
third  of  the  stores,  however. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  so  few  stores  are 
thoroughly  evaluating  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  Asked  if  they  keep  three-day  rec¬ 
ords  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  specific  items,  more  than  half 
of  the  stores  said  they  do  not.  The 
stores  which  do  measure  ad  results  in 
this  fashion  feel  tliat  a  satisfactory 
ratio  of  sales  to  advertising  can  be 
achieved.  One-third  think  that  10  per 
cent  is  okay;  one  store  in  nine  says  it’s 
satisfied  with  20  per  cent. 

Other  notes  of  interest  to  promo¬ 
tion-minded  executives  indicate  that 
one  store  in  four  has  had  or  will  soon 
have  an  “import  fair’’  promotion,  and 


that  two  stores  out  of  five  are  planning 
to  increase  the  number  of  private 
brands  they  now  carry. 

During  1959  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  pleased  some  retailers  by 
cracking  down  on  the  use  of  false 
comparatives  in  advertising.  Has  this 
crackdown  had  any  effect?  “Yes!”  say 
half  of  the  stores  in  the  survey:  the 
other  half  think  not. 

Focus  on  Downtown.  This  year’s  sur¬ 
vey  shows  that  less  than  one  store  in 
five  plans  to  invest  heavily  in  capital 
improvements  during  1960.  This  may 
well  indicate  that  the  branch  store 
liuilding  boom  is  finally  slowing 
down,  at  least  for  the  moment.  How'- 
ever,  of  the  20  per  cent  of  stores  which 
plan  heavy  capital  investment  this 
coming  year,  two-thirds  will  build 
brandies.  But  eight  of  10  will  redeco¬ 
rate,  more  than  seven  in  10  will  install 
new  receiving  and  marking  facilities 
or  equipment,  and  another  seven  of 
10  stores  will  install  air  conditioning 
and/or  automatic  elevators. 

This  emphasis  on  the  renovation  of 
existing  facilities  coincides  closely  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  marked  renewal 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
downtown  business  districts  of  the 
nation.  It’s  emphasized  by  the  answers 
developed  from  other  cpiestions  in  the 
survey.  For  instance,  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  stores  in  the  survey 
are  located  in  communities  which  now- 
have  organized  downtown  renewal  or 
revitalization  programs  in  action.  In 
seven  out  of  10  of  these  communities 
the  program  is  primarily  promotional 
in  nature.  Last  year  only  half  of  the 
towns  in  our  survey  with  downtown 
organizations  w-ere  actually  promoting 
downtown.  Let’s  see  whether  these 
programs  are  helping  retailers: 

First,  the  amounts  being  spent  on 
downtown  promotion  programs  vary 
from  a  reported  low  of  .$1,000  annually 
to  a  survey  high  of  $500,000.  The 
mean  expenditure  falls  at  about 
$10,000  a  year.  For  the  most  part  the 
money  is  raised  by  assessments  based 
on  store  volume,  but  in  some  towns 
the  assessment  is  based  on  front  foot¬ 
age,  voluntary  contributions  or  as  a 
budgeted  project  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce. 


During  1959  there  was  great  xcii 
ment  in  retailing  over  the  downtOY^^ 
"mall”  approach  to  downtown  rene 
al,  but  only  one  store  in  10  in  a  cooi| 
munity  with  an  organized  renews 
program  indicated  that  the  conunum 
ty  had  tried  this  approach.  Of  the?; 
two-thirds  felt  that  the  promotion 
suited  in  only  “so-so”  public  reaction! 

The  retailers’  appraisal  of  oth 
types  of  renewal  work  was  much  ino! 
encouraging.  Seven  out  of  10  stores  i 
communities  with  organized  renew, 
programs  feel  that  this  dowiuow 
work  has  helped  their  busiiiesse 
Eight  out  of  10  stores  in  communitic 
with  tlowutown  promotion  pio^rain 
feel  the  same  way.  On  the  whole, 
looks  as  though  a  little  confidence  i' 
beginning  to  go  a  long,  long  wav 
toward  redirecting  public  attentio! 
and  interest  in  downtown  stores. 


Branch  Store  Problems.  Branch  oper 
ations  are  still  an  important  part  v; 
total  volume  for  those  stores  which 
have  branches.  .About  one  store  in  In 
represented  in  this  survey  operates  : 
branch,  and  the  average  branch  con 
tribution  to  over-all  volume  is  29  pc 
cent,  a  substantial  drop  from  the  :i' 
per  cent  developed  in  last  year’s  sur¬ 
vey.  Last  year  the  stores  which  open 
ated  branches  indicated  that  contrc 
and  personnel  were  the  top  bianch 
problems,  with  operations  a  runner 
up.  This  year,  personnel  has  taken 
the  lead,  with  control  running  in  the 
number  two  problem  spot,  followed 
closely  by  organization  troubles.  Op¬ 
erations  was  listed  as  a  top  branch 
problem  by  only  nine  per  cent  of  the 
stores  with  branches. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  stores 
which  operate  branches  maintain  the 
branch  stocks  separately  from  main 
store  stocks.  One  out  of  five  branches 
represented  in  this  survey  has  a  base¬ 
ment  division,  and  two  out  of  five  sell 
furniture.  When  it  comes  to  promo¬ 
tion,  however,  the  branch  picture  is 
quite  a  bit  different  from  the  down¬ 
town  scene.  All  of  the  branch  stores  in 
this  survey  which  are  located  in  shop 
ping  centers  participate  at  least  partly 
in  the  centers’  promotions.  Close  to 
eight  out  of  10  participate  in  these 
over-all  center  promotions  fully.  In 
dications  are  that  the  downtown  shop 
ping  district  has  a  long  way  to  go 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Alfred  C.  Thompson 


war,  and  aiterAvards  combined  a  professional  fighting 
with  studies  at  Temple  University  and  the  VVhar- 
ton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  a  Wharton  degree  of  B.  S.  in  economics,  he  went 
9p,  to  work  for  Du  Pont  in  1924.  Two  years  later  he  entered 

^  retailing  as  an  accountant  with  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

and  within  the  next  10  years  became  successively  research 
^ director,  assistant  to  the  president,  and  general  manager. 

He  left  Strawbridge  to  join  Associated  Merchandising 
(.orporation  vice  president  in  charge  of  management, 
operations  and  research.  In  1948  he  became  general  man- 
ager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads;  was  elected  a  vice  president  in 
1951,  1954,  and  is  now  the 

SHIHiH  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  a  director  of  the  NRMA  for 

three  terms  since  1949,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has 
lieen  chairman  of  the  Association’s  executive  committee. 

Alfred  C.  Thompson,  newly-elected  president  of  He  is  a  director  and  first  vice  president  of  the  Richmond 
the  NRMA,  is  executive  vice  president  and  general  Retail  Merchants  .Association;  past  president  of  the  Vir- 
manager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  well  known  and  much  re-  ginia  Retail  Merchants  Association;  vice  chairman  of  the 
spected  in  this  tratle  as  an  all-around  retailer:  controller.  Store  Principals  Research  Planning  Committee  of  Fred- 
tnerchandiser  and  research  expert.  He  has  had  an  equal  erick  Atkins,  Inc.;  vice  president  and  tlirector  of  Stevens- 
reputation  in  the  sports  world,  which  remembers  him  as  Shepherd,  Inc.,  a  group  of  men’s  university  shops  owned 
an  outstanding  lightweight  boxer  of  the  period  just  after  by  Miller  8:  Rhoads,  and  a  director  of  Larus  and  Brother 
the  first  world  war.  He  served  in  the  Marines  during  that  Tobacco  Company  of  Richmond. 


Isidore  Newman,  II 


ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  South,  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  NRMA  executive  committee. 
He  has  been  with  Maison  Blanche  of  New  Orleans  since 
1932  and  has  been  president  of  the  store  since  1949.  He 
is  also  a  senior  vice  president  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  operating  committee  of  Kaufman  Straus,  Inc., 
Louisville;  chairman  of  the  board  of  B.  Lowenstein 
Brothers,  Memphis,  and  a  director  of  Bankers  Securities 
and  Hibernia  National  Bank. 

In  1958  and  1959  Mr.  Newman  was  elected  a  vice 
president  of  NRMA,  and  in  1959  was  also  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development;  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  International 
Trade  Mart;  vice  president  of  “Greater  New  Orleans;’’ 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  planning 
committee  of  International  House,  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans. 

A  graduate  of  Tulane  University,  class  of  1927,  Mr. 
Newman  is  now  a  member  of  the  University’s  board  of 
administrators.  He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 


tees  of  the  Isidore  Newman  School,  which  was  founded 
by  his  grandfather;  a  director  of  the  National  Scholarship 
Corporation,  and  a  director  of  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Educational  TV  Foundation. 


NRMA  SURVEY:  FIRST-HALF  PREDICTIONS 


along  the  route  of  cooperative  promo¬ 
tion  Itefore  it  achieves  anything  like 
the  coliesive  j)ouer  of  the  average 
shopping  center. 

Store  Hours  and  Work  Weeks.  I'wo- 
thirds  of  tlie  downtown  stores  in  the 
survey  now  remain  open  one  night  a 
week;  the  rest  are  mostly  open  two 
nights  each  week.  Last  year  the  figines 
were  much  tlie  same.  The  Iminch  store 
picture  shows  that  one  store  in  three 
is  open  otie  night  a  week,  one  in  five 
is  open  two  or  three  nights  each  tveek, 
and  that  one  in  Ki  remains  open  six 
nights  a  week. 

The  lionors  for  the  favorite  night 
for  downtown  store  openings  are  now 
divided  ecjually  Iretween  Mcjiiday  and 
Friday,  whereas  in  branches  the  favor¬ 
ites  are  Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Last  year  Friday  was  the  top  favoied 
night  in  downtown  stores,  with  Mon¬ 
day  a  runner-up.  There  is  a  slow 
change  apparent  in  the  nights  on 
which  downtown  stores  now  remain 
open,  hut  it  doesn’t  look  as  though 
the  actual  number  of  night  ojx.*nings 
has  increased  or  decreased  appreciably 
over  the  past  three  years. 

Sunday  openings,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  he  a  growing  problem.  Two 
stores  in  five  feel  that  Sunday  open¬ 
ings  are  definitely  a  problem  in  their 
communities,  and  half  of  these  feel 
that  the  problem  is  worsening.  There 
are  laws  restricting  these  openings  in 
about  half  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  a  problem,  but  'jS  per  cent  of  these 
towns  eti force  the  law  only  sporadic¬ 
ally  or  not  at  all.  One  merchant  in 
three  reports  that  there  is  an  organized 
movement  in  his  town  to  tighten  up 
existing  Sunday  opening  restrictions 
or  to  enact  new  laws. 

Store  hours  may  not  be  changing 
much,  but  the  employment  work  week 
is  steadily  dropping,  this  year’s  sur¬ 
vey  shows.  One  store  in  10  reduced  its 
non-executive  work  week  in  1959,  and 
one  in  IS  dropped  the  hours  of  its 
executive  staff.  The  net  result  of  this 
shortening  of  employee  hours  must 
have  been  increased  cost  for  the  stores 
involved.  But,  even  though  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  figures  show 
that  retailing’s  non-supervisory  em¬ 
ployees  etijoy  one  of  the  shortest  work 
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weeks  of  any  major  industry,  retailers 
still  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  t|ualified, 
competent  personnel.  The  industry  is 
continuing  its  search  for  talented 
young  people,  and  one  store  in  three 
has  intensified  its  recruitment  efforts 
over  the  past  year.  One  community  in 
tinee  now  has  an  organized  careers  in 
retailing  program  under  way. 

Financing  Credit  Plans.  Credit  service 
charge  rates  appear  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  pegged  at  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  for  revolving  or 
optional  accounts  in  most  stores  which 
offer  them.  Instalment  service  charges 
ranged  from  six  per  cent  in  one-third 
of  the  stores  to  10  per  cent  in  one  store 
out  of  eight,  .\sked  about  bank  charge 
platis,  most  stores  indicated  that  they 
feel  “indifferent”  tow'ard  them.  Only 
four  stores  in  the  survey  actually  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  bank  charge  plan;  all  of 
them  feel  it  is  beneficial. 

In  these  tight  money  clays,  how  arc 
stores  financing  receivables?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  stores  finance  their  own.  The 
rest  borrow  from  banks  to  carry  their 
receivables. 

Profit  Improvement  Measures.  What’s 
the  bc'st  way  to  protect  profits?  Two 
stores  iti  five  believe  they  should  strive 
for  greater  volume,  one  in  five  thinks 
the  primary  answer  lies  in  increased 
turnover,  and  a  like  number  believe 
that  expenses  should  be  worked  on 
and  lowered.  Few  believe  that  profits 
can  be  protected  greatly  through  cash 
discounts,  but  one  store  in  10  thinks 
that  a  reduction  of  markdowns  would 
be  the  best  piece  of  profit  protection 
around. 

Matty  stores  iit  the  survey  were  able 
to  report  definite  steps  takeit  in  1959 
to  streitgthett  their  organizations  aitcl 
improve  pretfits.  The  leaders  among 
these  body-building  projects  appeared 
to  be  iit  intproved  personitel,  particu¬ 
larly  through  better  traittiitg  aitd  sales- 
ittanship.  Stores  are  clefiniitg  jobs 
ntore  closely,  learning  to  contittunicate 
the  need  for  cost  control  to  both  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  iton-executive  pcrsoitnel, 
and  gradually  appear  to  be  willing  to 
pay  more  money  for  top-notch  pro¬ 
ducers. 


As  one  retailer  put  it,  he’s  bei  n  af 
to  consolidate  buying  functions  I 
cause  he’s  found  that  he  can  “get  U; 
ter  buyers  by  [taying  more.”  Or, 
another  said,  “we  have  brought  hi 
ter  trained  supervisory  employees  in 
our  organization  on  an  imenti 
basis.”  rhemes  like  these  ran  throuti 
many  of  the  comments  made  l)y  t! 
store  heads  in  this  survey,  inclicatii 
a  new  emphasis  on  teamwork,  d, 
communication  of  management  pli 
osophy  and  the  fact  that  these  thii 
actually  pay  off  in  earnings. 

'Furnover  has  been  gradually  ckd' 
ing,  but  inventory  has  been  rising 
about  the  same  rate  as  sales.  VV'hat 
the  stores  in  this  survey  think  shoul. 
be  done  to  secure  a  better  relationsh; 
between  sales  and  inventory?  Two  i 
five  lay  emphasis  on  better  mer(h;i 
tlise  control;  one  in  10  stresses  the  nn 
for  minimum  assortments.  Other  sc  | 
gestions  run  the  gamut  from  tightt  | 
ing  open-to-buy  by  items  through  th 
elimination  of  slow  moving  lines,  l;i' 
er  markdowns,  better  deliveries  ;ii 
the  consolidation  of  price  lines. 
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Small  Store  Safeguards.  .Althout: 
estate  taxes  are  one  of  the  greatest  ii 
pediments  to  the  growth  and  comin 
ity  of  small  business,  only  one 
head  in  three  indicated  that  he  tia| 
formulated  any  long-range  plans  i 
meet  the  problem.  Only  half  of  if 
smaller  stores  belong  to  cooperati' 
shippers  associations  to  cut  cersts 
this  area,  and  only  two  out  of  it 
belong  to  a  figure  exchange  group  i 
help  them  make  meaningful  comp.i; 
sons  with  other  stores.  Eight  out  of  1 
of  these  smaller  stores  belong  to  a  ic- 
dent  buying  office,  however,  a  “must 
in  modern  retailing.  Few  (less  ih.. 
three  per  cent)  have  ever  applied  i 
the  Federal  .Small  Business  .Mlmini 
tration  for  a  loan. 


Textile  Labeling.  One  sidelight  ili.|j 
may  spell  trouble  for  many  retaili  l 
this  spring  developed  in  connectii  l 
with  a  cpiestion  on  the  new  textil, 
labeling  law.  Only  slightly  more  th.i| 
half  of  the  stores  have  obtained  giia  I 
antees  from  any  cif  their  resourui 
which  will  protect  the  stores  againi 
mislabeling.  Two  stores  in  five  ha\| 
gotten  such  guarantees  from  “vtij 
few”  resources,  and  only  four  stores  i 
the  entire  survey  reported  that  tliii 
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I  |,;ni  seduftl  guarantees  from  all  re¬ 
sources.  If  you  haven’t  seen  to  this, 
now’s  -;ood  a  time  as  any. 

Asked  lo  cite  their  store’s  most  note¬ 
worthy  .iccomplishment  in  1959,  most 
stores  pointed  with  pride  to  increased 
volumes  and/or  profits.  lint  a  healthy 
lunnher  |)ointed  to  new  and  remcxl- 
eletl  fadlities,  too,  ranging  from  reno¬ 
vated  ilepartments  through  whole  new 
downtown  stores,  new  branches  and 
new  ilovvutown  garages,  (yne  retailer 
felt  that  he’d  achieved  a  striking  suc- 
ress  merely  by  “keeping  iloors  o|jen 
1  during  longest  strike  in  history,”  and 
another  commented  that  it  had  been 
the  “worst  year  on  record.”  Kut  on 
the  tvhole  the  respondents  were  able 
to  point  to  some  improvements  with 
a  smile.  Summing  up,  one  store  head 
I  commented:  “VVe  had  a  good  year, 
still  alive,  and  played  a  lot  of  golf.” 

Better  Turnover  Leading  Goal.  Each 
year  NRMA’s  survey  winds  up  by  ask¬ 
ing  retailers  two  questions:  (I)  what 
i  one  problem,  if  solved,  would  be  most 
S  helpful  in  making  your  business  more 
profitable;  and  (2)  what  problems  are 
t  of  greatest  importance  to  your  store 
I  and  retailing. 

f  The  problem  most  often  singled  out 
I  as  the  bar  to  profits  this  year  was  turn- 
^  over.  Parking  and  general  downtown 
I  deterioration  ranked  second,  followed 
I  by  rising  expenses,  the  need  for  in- 
‘  creased  markup,  and  the  need  for  bet- 
I  ter  jx*rsonnel.  Volume  ranked  last  as 
I  the  best  way  to  solve  the  profit  picture. 

It  isn’t  surprising  in  view  of  these 
profit  problems,  that  the  retailers  in 
[  this  survey  should  rank  the  following 
f  problems  as  the  greatest  to  their  stores 
and  the  entire  industry:  the  need  for 
lietter  personnel,  the  need  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses,  the  need  for  downtown  renew¬ 
al  and  more  parking  space,  the  need 
for  more  cooperation  of  all  kinds  from 
vendors,  and  the  heavy  threat  posed 
by  rising  taxes. 

Are  we  making  any  progress?  How 
do  these  answers  compare  with  last 
’  year’s?  They  seem  almost  the  same, 
I  although  there  is  one  significant  differ¬ 
ence:  last  year  retailers  listed  the  need 
for  capital  as  a  top  problem.  This 
year  the  need  appears  to  have  lost  its 
immediacy. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the 
first  half  of  the  first  year  of  a  new 
decade  looks  quite  promising.  There’s 


a  new  spirit  of  determination  in  the 
atmosphere  provided  by  this  year’s 
survey  responses.  Often  it’s  possible 
to  get  much  more  out  of  a  survey  than 
statistics.  The  executives  who  fill  in 
the  blanks  comment  in  tiny,  individ¬ 
ualistic  ways.  Often  an  answer  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  exclamation  point,  or  a 
terse  “we  can’t”  or  “we  haven’t”  is 
noted  in  a  blank  provided  for  a  |)er- 


REI’ORTINCi  merchandising  and 
operating  results  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959,  department  stotes  in 
every  volume  group  showed  profit 
gains  over  the  same  period  of  1958, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  1959  reported 
no  losses  from  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions.  Department  stores’  average  net 
gain  after  taxes  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959  was  1.6  jx;r  cent  com¬ 
pared  to  1 .2  per  cent  for  the  same  per¬ 
iod  of  1958.  These  results  were  issued 
in  the  (Controllers’  Congress  (Quarterly 
Information  Letter,  reporting  third 
tjuarter  figures  of  200  stores  with  total 
annual  sales  of  .SB  billion. 

Sam  Elanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  pointed  out  that 
along  with  sales  increases  stores  have 
showed  an  accelerated  rate  of  expense 
increase.  This  trend,  he  warned,  “if 
not  checked,  may  again  soon  exceed 
the  rate  of  sales  gain  and  once  more 
cut  into  profits.” 

Flanel  also  cautioned  retailers 
against  too  much  optimism  for  1960 
sales  volume.  He  said: 

“Despite  the  general  optimism  over 
1960  sales,  the  rate  of  sales  improve¬ 
ment  is  slackening  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  this  trend  may  continue. 
While  (Christmas  business  this  year 
again  set  a  new  high,  it  is  believeil 
that  when  the  figures  are  available, 
they  will  average  about  three  to  four 
per  cent  above  last  year,  but  slightly 
below  merchants’  expectations.  There 
are  some  signs  of  possible  economic 
leveling  off  during  the  latter  half  of 
1960.  Although  most  merchants  are 
setting  their  plans  on  a  three  to  five 
per  cent  sales  gain  in  the  coming  year, 
local  trends  and  business  indicators 
should  be  carefully  watched  as  there 


centage  figure  on  the  cost  cutting  or 
volume  increase  questions. 

This  year  the  answers  are  on  the 
whole  more  thoughtful,  the  comments 
more  directly  to  the  point.  There  is 
an  air  of  expansiveness  that  has  been 
missing  for  the  last  two  or  three  sur¬ 
veys.  It’s  good  to  see  it  back,  for  it 
means  that  retailers  are  really  going  to 
“start  the  60’s  right.” 


is  a  risk  that  this  goal  may  prove 
slightly  optimistic.  The  exf>ense  and 
profit  consequences  of  a  slip  in  sales 
makes  continued  emphasis  on  holding 
costs  in  line  absolutely  essential.” 

Sales  |x.“rformance  of  branch  units 
continued  to  far  outpace  downtown 
stores.  Branches  rang  up  a  nine  pter 
cent  sales  increase  over  1958;  down¬ 
town  stores  averaged  two  per  cent  sales 
increase.  The  over-all  sales  gain  for  the 
|jeriod  was  five  |>er  cent.  Furthermore, 
among  the  larger  stores,  those  in  the 
$10-20  million  group  reported  the 
highest  sales  gains— six  per  cent. 

Gross  margin  rose  0.4  percentage 
points,  from  36.4  per  cent  for  1958’s 
third  quarter  to  36.8  per  cent  for 
1959’s  third  quarter.  Principal  factors 
contributing  to  this  increase  were 
higher  markons,  which  rose  from  39.1 
per  cent  to  39.3  per  cent,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  markdown  percentage  from 
6.7  to  6.4  |jer  cent.  I'he  increases  in 
markon  percentages,  however,  were 
confined  to  stores  doing  less  than  $10 
million  annual  volume.  Markons  in 
larger  stores  were  unchanged. 

The  experience  of  specialty  stores 
doing  over  $1  million  annual  volume 
paralleled  that  of  department  stores. 
Their  third  quarter  sales  for  1959  were 
up  seven  per  cent  over  1958,  with 
branch  sales  gains  reaching  13  per  cent 
over  the  1958  jieriod.  Gross  margin 
for  the  period  rose  from  39.5  per  cent 
in  1958  to  39.9  per  cent  in  1959. 
Profits,  however,  although  higher  in 
1959  than  in  1958,  did  not  rise  as  much 
as  those  of  department  stores.  Special¬ 
ty  stores’  after-tax  profit  averaged  1.7 
per  cent  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
19.59  against  1.6  jx;r  cent  for  the  1958 
period. 


All  Volume  Groups  Report  Higher 
Profits  for  I959's  Third  Quarter 
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SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 


Management  Problems 
Of  Independent  Retailers 
In  the  I960's 


By  Milton  Woll 

Associate,  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton 


The  economic  indicators  are  set  for  great  national 
prosperity  in  the  decade  ahead.  But  in  the  prosperous 
period  just  behind  us,  while  the  great  department 
store  chains  nearly  doubled  their  volume,  many 
independents  lost  their  independence  and  some  went  out 
of  business  entirely.  The  same  prospects  face  many 
others  in  the  1960's.  To  grow  and  remain  independent 
will  demand  detailed,  well-informed,  long-range 
planning  and  objective,  realistic  management. 
These  have  not  been  the  strong  points  of 
the  smaller  independent  retailer  in  the  past. 


There  is  no  automatic  guarantee 
o£  success  in  the  next  decade  even 
if  all  prospects  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole  were  satisfactory.  What  hap- 
jjens  to  the  average  is  certainly  not 
true  of  those  who  are  below  average. 
But  all  prospects  are  not  glowing,  and 
many  firms  are  going  to  find  it  neces- 
s;»ry  to  liquidate,  merge,  or  sell  before 
1970.  Let  us  examine  the  outlook  for 
the  ’60s  and  the  major  requirements 
for  success  in  this  period. 


Family  Formation  in  the  '60s.  Our  pop¬ 
ulation  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  215  million  by  1970.  .\lthough  ex¬ 
panding  population  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  prosperity  and  can  create  many 
problems,  in  our  history  it  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  growth.  It  has  provided 
both  labor  force  and  consuming  pub 
lie.  If  our  population  were  declining, 
we  should  worry;  we  need  not.  Kids 
are  being  born  at  the  rate  of  400  per 
hour  and  everyone  seems  to  enjoy  it. 


Milton  Woll 


^  whor 


►  An  address  at  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  session  of  the  NRMA  49th 
Annual  Convention,  January  11th. 
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In  order  for  kids  to  be  born,  fami-  t 
lies  are  usually  formed  previously.  Wt 
anticipate  that  a  million  and  a  quarter 
non-farm  households  |jer  year  (mostly  . 
suburban)  will  be  formed  by  1970  and 
that  the  real  value  (1958  prices)  of  such 
homes  will  be  10  per  cent  higher  than  . 
in  1957.  In  the  ’50s,  we  built  a  mil¬ 
lion  homes  a  year.  Eormation  of  new  i 
households,  from  the  purchase  ol 
trousseau  through  furnishing  of  home, 
to  raising  of  small  children,  is  a  vital 
factor  to  retail  health.  These  ne\y 
homes  will  not  only  be  larger  and 
more  costly,  they  will  be  largely  single- 
family  dwellings,  as  were  80  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  those  constructed  in 
the  ’50s.  We  have  become  a  nation  ol 
home  owners.  We  still  move  a  great 
deal,  but  our  moves  are,  in  the  main, 
local  and  to  a  large  degree  caused  by  t 
upward  social  mobility— “going  up  the! 
ladder.’’ 

Owning  one’s  home  and  raising  chil¬ 
dren  is  ;i  great  impetus  to  keeping 
one’s  nose  to  the  grindstone  and  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  get  ahead.  It  is  also  a 
great  impetus  to  credit  purchasing, 
and  the  total  supply  of  retail  credit 
will  undoidrtedly  expand,  .\nimal 
productivity  per  worker  in  general 
will  increase  slightly  (from  2.5  |jer 
cent  per  year  since  the  War  to  2.7 
per  cent)  and  the  average  work  week 
will  drop  to  37.5  hours  per  week.  To 
achieve  these  two  results,  output  jrer 
man  hour  will  have  to  increase  and 
reach  a  rate  of  3.4  per  cent  increase 
per  year  through  the  ’60s. 

Total  national  income,  consumer 
expenditures  and  discretionary  income 
will  all  increase  rapidly.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  expenditures  for  the 
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commodities  carried  by  retailers  who 
are  NK.MA  members  will  be  about 
one-thiid  higher  than  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  t  lothitig  and  50  per  cent  higher 
for  household  goods.  Family  income 
will  itu  iea.se  to  a  median  of  $7,000  to 
$7,500  |»er  year. 

If  we  continue  our  present  trends, 
we  will  liave  more  families  in  sub¬ 
urban  communities  whose  children 
will  be  Itetter  educated  and  most  of 
whom  will  attend  church  and  go  to 
the  theatre  in  greater  numbers.  They 
will  cc)ustitute  an  ever  growing  market 
for  the  old  necessities  and  new  neces¬ 
sities  such  as  hi-fi,  sailboats,  bowling 
shoes,  opera  scores,  good  wines,  good 
luggage,  and  contact  lenses.  There 
should  lie,  in  addition,  new  lu.vuries 
which  we  cannot  now  anticipate. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
future  indeed  has  been  predicted  and 
does  look  rosy.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  aspects  of  our  growth  and  our 
situation  today  which  cast  some  dark 
clouds  and  which  should  be  looked  at 
more  carefully. 

Among  the  more  serious  of  these 
difficulties  which  face  retailers  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  are  likely  to  loom  even  more 
difficult  in  the  near  future  are  these: 

Imports.  Imports  from  cheap  labor 
countries  have  been  flooding  the 
United  States  in  greater  and  greater 
quantities.  Although  imports  are  a 
great  asset  to  the  retailer  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  they  pose  warning  signals 
indeed  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  A 
labor  force  which  prices  itself  out  of 
the  market  and  becomes  unemployed 
cannot  be  customers  for  imports  pro¬ 
duced  elsewhere.  As  merchants,  we 
may  like  the  markup  and  exclusivity 
of  imported  goods.  .\s  economists,  we 
realize  also  that  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street  with  other  nations.  But 
serious  dislocations  are  taking  place 
and  they  will  be  aggravated  in  the 
next  decade. 

Profit  Squeeze.  Along  with  higher  do¬ 
mestic  costs  for  all  types  of  goods,  both 
consumer  and  capital,  comes  an  in¬ 
tense  squeeze  on  the  profit  margins  of 
the  retailer  himself.  The  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  profit  in  the  retail  field  for 
many,  many  stores  and  companies 
threatens  a  serious  handicap  to  their 
ability  to  grow  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  seem  to  lie 


ahead.  Net  profits  of  1.5  per  cent  to 
2.5  per  cent  of  sales  after  taxes  and 
returns  on  net  worth  or  stockholders' 
eejuity  in  the  neighborhood  of  (i  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  before  taxes  are 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  capital 
required  for  investment  and  to  main¬ 
tain  an  organization  on  a  sound  basis 
relative  to  the  opportunities  for  capi¬ 
tal  elsewhere.  Nor  will  this  profit 
squeeze  be  made  easier  Ity  the  fact,  as 
alluded  to  earlier,  that  clothing  ex¬ 
penditures  are  expected  to  increase  at 
a  very  low  rate,  compared  to  other 
consumer  expenditures,  particularly 
services.  Profitless  volume  increases 
are  not  unlikely  for  many. 

Government  Regulation.  Another  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  at  this  jjoint  is  more 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
is  the  continuing  expansion  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  Everywhere  there 
is  pressure  on  the  part  of  legislatures 
and  executive  bodies  to  control  the 
activities  of  the  businessman  in  greater 
and  greater  detail,  and  more  rigor¬ 
ously.  Each  individual  measure  often 
seems  to  be  justified,  but  control  of 
labeling,  control  of  advertising  con¬ 
tent,  Robinson-Patman  restrictions, 
(ontrols  over  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  intricate  tax  requirements, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  hampering  regu¬ 
lations  by  local  authorities  have  made 
the  successful  running  of  a  business  a 
more  and  more  difficult  accomplish¬ 
ment.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
this  trend  will  be  reversed;  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  it  will  be  even  more 
extensive  and  costly. 

Downtown  Congestion.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  downtown  situation  are  all 
too  familiar  to  the  members  of  this 
audience.  A  great  many  efforts  are 
being  made  to  rehabilitate  the  down¬ 
town  area.  There  has  been  much 
progress,  and  spokesmen  for  the  retail 
field  have  made  encouraging  speeches 
regarding  the  future  of  the  downtown 
area.  Unless  these  efforts  are  increased, 
however,  there  is  just  as  much  likeli¬ 
hood  that  conditions  will  be  worse  in 
the  ’60s  before  they  are  better  in  the 
’70s.  The  automobile  has  become  the 
mass  transportation  of  our  society. 
Our  passenger  vehicles  now  number 
58  million  or  one  per  family.  The 
clogging  of  our  streets,  and  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  either  shopping  or  industrial 


transportation  by  motor  vehicle  to 
move  through  oiu"  city  streets,  is  a 
depressing  reality  which  we  must  face. 

Executive  Talent  Needed.  .Another 
critical  problem  which  faces  all  busi¬ 
nessmen,  including  the  retailer,  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  executive  talent.  For 
the  retailer  it  is  even  a  greater  handi¬ 
cap  than  for  many  other  industries, 
which  offer  either  higher  starting  sal¬ 
aries  or  what  appear  to  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  conditions  to  the  young  high 
school  or  college  graduate.  Without 
the  recruitment  of  a  sufficient  numiter 
of  talented  young  people,  the  industry 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  found  itself  in  this 
unhappy  situation  for  the  last  10  years. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  war.  A  cloud  of  war  hangs  over 
all  of  us.  Should  there  be  such  an 
eventuality,  then  any  prediction,  of 
course,  is  off. 

Not  All  Will  Prosper.  .Although  there 
are  the  difficulties  cited,  as  well  as 
others  which  have  not  been  mentioned, 
the  probability  for  a  growing,  vital 
and  successful  economy  is  very  high. 
The  general  trends,  however,  are  of  no 
particular  value  to  the  individual  or 
his  organization.  There  are  always 
those  who  do  better  than  the  general 
average  and  there  are  those  who  do 
not  do  as  well. 

T  he  independent  retailers  as  a  group 
have  not  done  as  well  as  the  larger 
chain  organizations,  whether  in  the 
department  store  field,  the  sp>ecialty 
store  field,  food,  drug,  or  others.  Ed¬ 
ward  Carter,  president  of  the  Broad¬ 
way-Hale  Stores  Corporation,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  sales  of  the  10 
largest  publicly-owned  chains  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  (including  the  .Allied, 
Federated,  May,  .Macy’s,  Gimbels,  City 
Stores,  .Associated,  Broadway-Hale, 
Bullock’s  and  Marshall  Field  organiz¬ 
ations)  have  risen  by  more  than  75  per 
cent  since  1946  and  that  this  has  been 
nearly  twice  the  industry’s  average. 
Mr.  Carter  points  out  that  these  10 
companies  have  earned  approximately 
three  per  cent  of  sales  and  10  pter  cent 
on  net  worth,  which  he  also  states  is 
significantly  above  the  industry’s  aver¬ 
age.  The  independent  retailer  has  not 
been  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
prospering  trends  of  the  economy  since 
1948;  as  a  result  many  independents 
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arc  no  longer  independent.  Some  have 
gone  out  ot  business;  many  others 
liave  been  acejnired.  I'liere  will  be 
jnst  as  many  or  more  to  whom  the 
same  result  will  occur  in  these  ’(iOs. 
For  any  one  organisation  the  ability 
to  grow  and  to  remain  imlependent 
will  be  based  on  one  important  re- 
(|uirement,  the  ktiowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  managemetit  methods. 

Management  Requirements.  The 

function  ot  the  business  leader  is  to 
mattage  his  organization.  Matiagement 
skill  is  not  something  one  is  horn 
with.  It  is  a  technique  which  can  be 
studied  and  can  be  applied.  If  the 
stnall  retailer  is  to  compete  with  the 
giant  chain  organizations,  which  com¬ 
pete  with  him  for  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  on  every  sitle,  and  in  every  loca¬ 
tion,  he  must  be  an  efficient  manager. 

Essentially,  management  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  an  organiz¬ 
ation  to  achieve  desired  objectives, 
(iood  management  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  which  tloes  Uiis  more  effectively 
than  its  competitors. 

.\n  organization  itself  consists  of 
people  and  their  methods  of  carrying 
on  their  activities.  But  people  and 
their  methods  of  operation  must  be 
preceded  first  by  the  basic  objectives 
which  management  has  set  as  the 
targets  to  be  achieved. 

Planning  Is  a  Necessity.  .Most  retailers 
live  in  a  hurly-burly  of  the  day’s  activ¬ 
ities,  and  all  too  commonly  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  long-range  planning.  But 
how  can  a  retailer  who  has  no  plan 
for  where  he  wants  to  go  in  the  next 
three  to  five  years,  nor  how  to  get 
there,  expect  to  compete  with  those 
organizations  that  have  large  staff 
groups  of  economists,  research  men, 
and  specialists  to  advise  them  in  the 
individual  areas  of  finance,  operations 
and  merchandising? 

I'he  number  one  priority  for  gootl 
management  is  to  set  down  in  writing 
a  clear  statement  of  the  objectives 
which  it  would  like  to  attain  in  a 
three  to  five  year  period.  What  return 
on  investment  will  you  accept  as  your 
goal?  What  share  of  the  market  do 
you  want  or  do  you  need  and  in 
what  lines?  I’m  afraid  that  many 


probably  consider  this  academic  or 
may  even  throw  up  their  hands  at  the 
idea  of  trying  to  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  They  may  not  even  know  their 
current  share,  and  their  only  objective 
is  to  get  more. 

The  question  can  be  answered  by 
research,  which  need  not  he  too  in¬ 
tensive  but  can  be  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  establishment  and  with  relation  to 
the  competition  it  has  in  its  own  com¬ 
munity.  It  requires  knowledge  of  the 
community  in  which  the  store  exists, 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  people  in 
that  community,  and  the  kinds  of 
expenditures  they  are  making.  It  in¬ 
volves  determination  of  competitive 
trends  and  what  these  competitive 
trends  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 
Based  on  such  trends,  the  position  of 
an  individual  store  can  be  estimated 
as  well  as  the  likely  effect  on  its  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit. 

riiey  liax<e  to  be  estimated,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  .\s  you  meet  the 
problem  of  moilernizing  a  downtown 
store,  as  you  confront  the  competition 
which  will  increase  from  the  rapidly 
grcjwing  chains  in  the  variety  store 
field,  in  the  field  of  catalogue  house 
retail  expansion,  through  diversifica¬ 
tion  in  siqjermarkets  and  drug  stores, 
and  as  you  go  to  your  banker  to  com¬ 
pete  for  funds  to  permit  you  to  take 
the  required  actions,  you  will  he  re- 
(piired  to  indicate  your  intentions  and 
to  ])ut  them  into  the  form  of  a  plan. 
You  have  no  choice  if  you  are  goin^ 
to  meet  these  problems:  your  only 
cluiice  is  whether  you  will  meet  them 
and  plan  or  not  meet  them  and  go  out 
of  business. 

If  you  face  up  to  the  share  of  the 
market  which  you  require,  and  in 
what  type  of  goods  you  will  get  this 
share,  you  will  then  be  led  directly  to 
the  question  of  space  allocation  and 
location,  to  manpower  reqinrements, 
to  the  types  of  promotional  appeal  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures 
required,  to  the  services  to  be  offered 
to  your  customers,  to  the  vendors  you 
will  want  to  deal  with  and  the  meth- 
oils  for  securing  their  merchandise, 
and  finally  to  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  your  program.  Comparison 
of  the  requirements  with  current  con¬ 
ditions,  in  specific  areas  and  in  specific 


terms,  within  your  existing  org.inizj. 
tion  will  lead  then  to  the  action  that 
must  be  taken. 

Objective  Appraisal.  I'he  next  im¬ 
portant  management  problem  after 
having  decided  on  the  objectives  is  to 
have  the  people  available  to  rarn 
them  out,  particularly  executives, 
I’here  is  probably  no  more  important 
retjuirement  in  any  business  than  the 
ability  to  appraise  the  competence  of 
an  executive  properly— even  if  that 
executive  includes  yourself  ot  the 
members  of  your  own  family.  \\t  in 
the  consulting  business  are  continually 
surprised  by  management’s  failure  to 
secure  objective  appraisal  of  those  who 
run  its  organization.  Subjective  opin¬ 
ions,  whim,  prejudice,  and  nepotism 
are  too  often  dominant  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  performance  or  his 
ability  to  perform  in  the  future. 

.Appraising  executive  performance 
or  ability  is  a  technique  which  has 
been  developed  in  rather  high  degree. 
Ignorance  of  this  fact  and  failure  to 
make  use  of  such  knowledge  is  too 
common  among  store  owners  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  own  personal  contact 
with  the  organization  is  sufficient  to 
give  them  all  the  information  they 
require.  It  is  equally  unh)i  tunate  when 
such  a  typical  point  of  view  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  widespread  nepotism 
which  we  can  find  in  so  many  of  our 
retail  organizations.  1  would  suggest 
to  you  that  an  objective  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  independent  appraisal  of  your 
executive  staff  be  made  periodically 
and  that  you  develop  programs  tiround 
these  appraisals  to  bring  your  execu¬ 
tive  staff  to  its  utmost  effectiveness. 

Compensation  Requirements.  .A  third 
and  logical  step  in  manning  an  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  face  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  order  to  recruit  or  hold 
the  talented  people  whicli  an  appraisal 
program  should  recognize.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  need  to  compensate  such 
executives  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  and  in  accordance  with  what 
competitive  opportunities  might  offer 
to  them.  Useful  information  in  this 
field  is  available  from  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  .Association  and 
from  exchanges  in  other  organizations 
such  as  the  buying  groups  to  which 
many  belong.  However,  these  figures 
are  generally  averages,  and  they  are 
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inconij'lete  with  regard  to  the  total 
program  of  compensation  which  may 
be  olfeu'd,  particularly  at  the  level  of 
the  higlier  executive  members  of  the 

organization. 

Job.^  vary  in  content  and  resp>onsi- 
bility  even  when  they  bear  the  same 
title,  and  the  title  may  therefore  be 
misleading.  The  direct  profit  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  order  of  that  profit 
responsibility  will  vary  not  only  with 
title  i)ut  even  in  a  similar  volume 
group  where  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
or  the  specific  profit  ratio  of  the  store 
differs  significantly  from  one  with 
which  a  comparison  is  being  made. 
Salary  evaluation  and  compensation 
programs  go  hand  in  hand.  In  this 
area  of  salary  administration,  the 
small  independent  retailer  has  been 
backward  also  and  has  relied  too  fre¬ 
quently  on  either  incomplete  [lersonal 
knowletlge  of  the  market  or  how  hard 
a  bargain  he  has  been  able  to  drive. 
W'c  believe  that  this  too  is  an  area  in 
which  the  nianageinent  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  store  must  re-examine 
its  performance. 

Executive  Development.  A  fourth  fac¬ 
tor  that  retail  management  must  con¬ 
sider  is  the  provision  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform  and  training  in  how 
to  perforin.  Proper  appraisaf  of  pe-- 
forinance  or  of  potential  combined 
with  an  tideqiiate  compensation  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  related  to  a  clear-cut 
ladder  of  advancement,  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  learn  the  necessary  skills  at  all 
levels,  and  to  participate  not  only  in 
the  mechanics  of  retailing  but  in  the 
planning  and  thinking  thiough  of  its 
management  problems.  An  executive 
manpower  development  program  from 
the  trainee  to  the  president  is  a  must 
in  the  complicated  technological  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  retailing. 

The  small  store  owner  may  say  that 
this  kind  of  program  is  for  the  large 
organization  only.  The  truth  of  it  is 
that  many  large  organizations  have 
such  programs  and  are  actually 
strengthening  them.  Many  of  the 
larger  stores  know  that,  although  our 
labor  force  will  increase  in  total  from 
71  million  in  1957  to  86  million  in 
1970,  the  increase  in  the  critical  age 
group  of  25  to  54  will  be  insufficient 
to  handle  the  greatly  expanded  need. 
It  is  in  the  smaller  store  organization 
where  once  again  personal  knowledge 


of  a  most  unobjective  kind  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  professional  approach  of 
the  |>ersonnel  expert  aiul  the  training 
leader.  It  is  the  smaller  store  which 
needs  the  program  most  and  is  least 
likely  to  have  it.  A  complicated  train¬ 
ing  setup  is  not  necessary,  but  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  tlevelopment  of  executive 
ability  must  be  a  major  item  in  retail 
management’s  approach  to  its  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  next  years. 

Motivation  to  Accomplishment.  The 

next  logical  step  is  the  motivation  of 
our  executive  force  to  produce  the  best 
that  they  have  within  them  at  all  times 
and  to  make  our  management  in  turn 
as  equally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  business  as  are  the  owners.^  We 
have  considered  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation,  and  I  venture  that  we  art 
all  in  agreement  here  that  the  strong¬ 
est  motivation  for  any  executive  is  to 
compensate  him  adequately  and  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  his  needs  as  well 
as  what  the  company  can  afford. 

Iti  addition  to  compensation,  there 
arc  many  ways  to  motivate  your  execu¬ 
tive  staff.  Titles,  pleasant  offices,  com¬ 
pliments,  and  even  goatling  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  whole  gamut  ol  what  is 
called  “Human  Relations”  is  included 
here.  I  would  like  to  stress  simply 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  effective 
stimulation  of  all.  I  believe  that  a  de- 
taileil  plan  for  performance  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  sound  motivation  anti  re¬ 
sults.  Such  a  plan  would  cover  such 
goals  as  volume,  profit  or  contribution, 
turnover,  share  tif  market,  employee 
tlevelopment,  capital  expenditures  and 
price  appeals. 

\  plan  doesn’t  mean  an  arbitrary  set 
of  standartls  which  cannot  be  met  and 
is  simply  imposed.  That  is  not  a  plan; 
it  is  a  strait  jacket.  A  plan  involves 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  involves  mutual  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  and,  at 
least,  understanding  by  the  executive 
responsible,  if  not  complete  agree¬ 
ment.  It  involves  furnishing  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan. 
It  involves  frequent  review  and 
changes  if  necessary. 

The  self-checking  of  performance 
against  standards  set  forth  in  a  plan,  if 
it  is  known  that  management  believes 
in  the  plan  and  reviews  results  care¬ 
fully,  can  be  the  most  powerful  moti¬ 
vation  I  know— particularly  if  per¬ 


formance  and  incentive  compensation 
are  linked. 

Problams  Confronting  Managemont. 

The  all-important  management  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  develop  a  management  team, 
to  set  forth  guiding  principles  and 
policies,  and  to  provide  motivation 
and  controls.  Without  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  these  functions,  there  can¬ 
not  be  an  effective  organization.  With 
them  the  retailer  can  turn  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  which  will  face  him 
continually  and  find  the  way  to  a  solu¬ 
tion,  either  independently  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  others  who  are  simi¬ 
larly  concerned. 

1  would  like  to  stress  this  coopera¬ 
tive  approach  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  of  singular  importance  to  the 
smaller  retailer,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  strength  of  the  trend.  It  is 
manifest  in  buying,  shipping  and  de¬ 
livery,  credit,  joint  promotions  an 
community  programs.  It  will  expand 
in  data  processing,  warehousing,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  standards  set- 
ting. 

There  are  many  important  sfiecific 
problems  which  need  answers  if  return 
on  investment  is  to  hold  and  improve, 
riie  most  pressing  of  these  include  the 
following  10: 

•  Downtown  Rehabilitation 

•  Improving  Inventory  Turnover 

and  (Controls 

•  Improving  Employee  Productivity: 

■Selling  and  Non-Selling 

•  Determining  a  Yardstick  for 

Advertising 

•  Improving  Cost  and  Shortage 

Controls 

•  Developing  a  Successful  Store  Image 

•  Branch  Store  Location  and 

Organization 

•  Financial  Management,  Including 

Credit 

•  .Assortment  Planning  and  Stock 

Presentation 

•  Markdowns,  Extent  and  Timing 

Neither  these  nor  any  other  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  well  solved,  however,  un¬ 
til  you  apply  to  your  own  business  the 
simple  logic  of  the  life  cycle.  .Manage¬ 
ment  must  reproduce  itself,  must  raise 
its  young,  permit  its  younger  men  and 
women  to  learn  to  run  their  own  lives, 
and  then  to  do  so  without  interfer* 
ence.  Finally,  management  must  learn 
to  retire  gracefully— as  I  do  now. 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 


The  Challenge  of 
Government  Control 


Some  legislative  proposals  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  would  create  serious  retail  problems 


By  Erwin  D.  Canham 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


►  Extracts  from  Mr.  Canham's  address 
at  the  49th  Annual  NRMA  Convention 
banquet  on  January  13th.  In  other  por¬ 
tions  of  his  speech  Mr.  Canham  empha¬ 
sized  that  retailers  should  not  limit  their 
opposition  to  government  controls  to 
those  that  affect  retailing  directly.  He 
said:  "Any  legislative  action  or  govern¬ 
ment  policy  that  chips  away  at  the 
solidity  of  even  one  brick  in  the  structure 
of  the  free  market  must  concern  us  all, 
because  we  are  all  in  the  free  market 
together.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  market 
free  for  ourselves,  it  follows  that  we  must 
keep  it  free  for  others." 


This  year,  there  appear  to  he  two 
stronir  factors  w’orkintr  in  favor  of 


I  strong  factors  working  in  favor  of 
anti-business  legislation. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  many 
congressmen  will  be  seeking  vote-get¬ 
ting  legislation— the  kind  w'hich  may 
Hy  in  the  face  of  both  facts  and  rea¬ 
son  but  packs  a  strong  emotional  ap¬ 
peal.  That  is  factor  number  one.  The 
other  factor  is  that  some  congress¬ 
men  would  like  to  placate  those  union 
leaders  w'ho  were  upset  last  year  by 
passage  of  the  labor  reform  bill. 

Unfortunately,  an  uncomfortably 
substantial  element  in  the  Congress 
considers  business  control  legislation 
as  the  happiest  solution  to  both  of 
their  problems. 


Threat  of  Retail  Wage-Hour  Control 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of 
control  legislation  is  .  .  .  the  proposal 
to  put  retailing  under  the  federal 
wage-and-hour  law— prescribing  a  $1.25 
hourly  minimum  rate  for  all  your  em¬ 
ployees,  plus  overtime  pay  after  40 
hours  a  week.  I  understand  that  it  is 
currently  being  given  a  better  than 
fair  chance  of  enactment.* 

The  inflationary  spiral  touched  off 
by  this  legislation  would  not  stop  with 
the  wage  increase  necessary  to  bring 
the  lowest  paid  employees  up  to  $1.25 
an  hour.  It  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  entire  wage  scale,  as  the  wages  of 
higher  paid  employees  were  raised  to 
maintain  existing  wage  differentials. 
Wage  differentials  are  highly  prized  by 
working  people.  They  also  perform 
essential  functions  in  recruiting  and 
allocating  manpower. 

Last  year.  Senator  Goldwater  said: 
"By  extending  this  through  the  entire 
wage  structure,  we  have  the  effect  of  a 
25  per  cent  wage  increase,  none  of 
which  is  based  on  increased  produc¬ 
tivity.” 

Many  of  you  may  have  analyzed 
your  own  wage  statistics  to  estimate 
the  added  costs  in  your  own  business 


*'l'his  double  program  of  both  wider  cov¬ 
erage  and  a  higher  minimum  was  the 
prediction  offered  by  Speaker  Sam  Ray¬ 
burn  as  the  second  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  opened  this  month. 
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if  the  legislation  were  to  pass.  But  1 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  thought  of  the  ' 
total,  national  labor  cost  increase  the  i 
legislation  might  impose— considering 
not  only  retailing,  but  manufacturing 
and  other  industries  affected? 

Of  course  no  one  can  make  an  abso¬ 
lutely  flat-footed  estimate  of  the  total 
cost.  There  are  too  many  unpredict 
able  factors.  We  don’t  know,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  whether  a  given  merchant  would 
retain  all  his  employees,  or  lay  ofi 
some  of  them.  We  don’t  know  how 
rapidly  the  differentials  above  the  new 
minimum  would  be  restored— and 
certainly  this  would  vary  in  different 
enterprises. 

But  if  there  were  no  layoffs— and  il 
wage  differentials  within  industries 
and  between  industries  were  restored 
immediately— the  25  per  cent  wage  in¬ 
crease  could  cost  Americans  $42.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  added  wages,  based  on  govern¬ 
ment-prepared  employee  compensa¬ 
tion  statistics  for  private  industry  and 
business  in  1958. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  1 
wages  and  salaries  for  executive  per 
sonnel,  for  proprietors,  or  for  farm 
employees— but  only  for  employees 
in  corporate  businesses,  in  sole  pro- 
prietorshijrs  and  partnerships,  and  in 
other  private  enterprises. 

Let  us  think  about  this  for  a  mo¬ 
ment:  a  $43  billion  wage  increase  for 
employees  which  is  not  related  to  pro¬ 
ductivity  and,  thus,  is  passed  along  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  I 

Of  course  this  is  only  an  estimate, 
based  on  certain  assumptions.  Perhaps 
it  carries  possibility  to  the  nth  power ! 
But  possibility  can  sometimes  be  a  fac-[ 
tor  as  important  as  probability.  i 

The  total  cost  initially  would  be 
considerably  less  —  depending  u|X)n 
what  businessmen  do  to  avoid  so  dis¬ 
astrous  an  effect— depending  upon  the 
number  of  employees  they  can  lay  off 
so  as  to  minimize  the  wage  cost  ini- 
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pact,  ami  the  speed  with  which  histor- 
ical  wage*  differentials  above  the  inini- 
inum  au*  restoretl. 

Suppose  the  cost  were  only  |20  bil¬ 
lion.  W  ill  American  consumers  stand 
still  for  this  kind  of  inflationary  price 
Ixxwt?  \nd,  even  if  they  would,  what 
of  the  employees  who  lose  their  jobs 
so  that  those  who  continue  working 
might  leceive  larger  pay  checks? 

It  is  paradoxical  that  supporters  of 
this  legislation  should  contend  that 
they  have  the  best  interest  of  the  work¬ 
ers  at  heart.  If  it  were  true,  as  they 
say,  that  the  legislation  would  increase 
purchasing  power,  retailers  would  be 
its  strongest  supporters. 

But  legislated  wage  increases— not 
based  on  productivity— do  not  mean 
real  increases  in  purchasing  power. 
Instead,  they  would  necessitate  com¬ 
pensating  price  increases  which  would 
void  much  of  the  wage  increase  and 
actually  depress  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  on  fixed  incomes— not  to  men¬ 
tion  those  left  with  no  income. 

We  may  also  be  sure  that  current 
legislation  would  not  satisfy  the  thirst 
for  higher  minimum  wages.  The  $1.25 
provision  would  soon  be  called  an  un¬ 
bearably  low  minimum  wage— and  a 
higher  one  would  be  sought. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

Then  we  have  a  proposal  to  set  up 
federal  rules  for  state  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  Federal  rules 
would  reejuire  that  unemployment 
benefits  be  larger,  easier  to  obtain  and 
longer  lasting. 

The  federal  government  would  de¬ 
mand  that  state  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  programs  require  that  em¬ 
ployers  pay  benefits  for  at  least  39 
weeks,  that  they  pay  a  maximum  week¬ 
ly  benefit  of  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  average  wage  of  the  state’s  cov¬ 
ered  workers,  and  that  they  pay  bene¬ 
fits  to  claimants  who  have  worked  a 
minimum  of  20  weeks. 

Who  would  pay  the  costs  of  the 
increased  benefits?  Employers,  of 
course,  would  pay  most  of  it— through 
increased  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  taxes— but  you  would  have  to  pass 
rising  costs  on  to  your  customers. 

This  proposal  ignores  the  fact  that 
what’s  right  for  one  state  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  for  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  it  would  even  force  some  state 
programs  into  insolvency,  and  it 
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would  be  another  step  toward  a  regi¬ 
mented  economic  system  controlled 
from  Washington. 

Consumer  Credit  Controls 

'I'hen  we  are  confronted  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  control  instalment  credit.  If 
our  economy  stays  fairly  healthy,  this 
idea  is  not  likely  to  receive  much 
notice— but  if  either  inflation  or  un¬ 
employment  takes  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
we  can  expect  this  legislation  to  re¬ 
ceive  jjlenty  of  attention. 

Moderation  in  credit  use  is  a  good 
habit.  Excessive  use  of  credit  can  be 
a  bad  habit,  but  it  is  a  [lersonal  matter 
between  buyer  and  seller. 

Such  controls  are  unjustified  except 
as  war  measures  for  limitation  of  mon- 
essential  production.  The  proposed 
interference  with  consumer  credit 
would  severely  damage  effective  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Price-Making  Restrictions 

.\  fourth  ( hallenge  is  what  has  been 
ilescribed  as  “jawbone”  price  control. 
The  legislation  has  been  publicized 
primarily  as  something  that  would 
affect  certain  large  manufacturers.  It 
has  reference  to  manufacturers  in  any 
line  of  commerce  where  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  sales  are  made  by  eight  or 
fewer  corporations. 

Those  manufacturers  would  be  re- 
(juired  to  notify  Congress  and  certain 
government  agencies  30  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  making  a  price  increase. 
During  the  30-day  waiting  period, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
have  authority  to  hold  public  hearings 
to  study  the  justification  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  price  increase. 

This  legislation  is  just  as  important 
to  retailers  as  it  is  to  manufacturers. 
For  example,  during  hearings  on  a 
proposed  price  increase,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  compiel  manu¬ 
facturers  to  produce  confidential  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  information. 
This  could  include  data  on  retail 
markups,  or  gross  profit  margins.  If 
the  public  did  not  fully  understand 
your  margins— and  it’s  not  likely  that 
many  would  (just  as  in  the  recent  drug 
hearings)— the  public  might  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  charging 
too  much  for  your  services. 

Also,  the  hearings  would  provide  a 
public  forum  for  unwarranted  attacks 
on  manufacturers  that  might  lessen 


consumer  confidence  in  their  products. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  play 
havoc  with  good  stock  control.  It 
would  provoke  a  deluge  of  orders  from 
customers  attempting  to  build  up  in¬ 
ventories  before  expiration  of  the  30- 
day  waiting  period— and  certainly  cre¬ 
ate  delays  in  servicing  customers  hav¬ 
ing  immediate  need  for  merchandise. 

A  similar  bill  would  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  to  call  [jublic  hearings. 
It  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
House  Ciovernment  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  is  awaiting  floor  clearance 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Either 
type  of  bill  would  transfer  price  decis¬ 
ions  from  the  market  place  to  the 
political  arena. 

Mandatory  Discount  Differentials 

Now,  let  me  suggest  one  final  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  area  of  free  market  inva¬ 
sion  ideas. 

I  am  thinking  about  something  that 
is  generally  referred  to  as  mandatory 
functional  discount  legislation.  It  is 
represented  by  five  bills  in  the  House 
and  one  in  the  Senate.  This  legislation 
would  require  manufacturers  who  sell 
to  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  to 
give  a  functional  discount  to  whole¬ 
salers.  In  other  words,  the  direct-buy¬ 
ing  retailers  would  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  than  the  wholesalers.  And  the 
differential  in  prices  would  have  to  be 
in  an  amount  reasonably  calculated  to 
assure  competition  between  the  direct- 
buying  retailer  and  the  retailer  who 
buys  from  wholesalers. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  could  |X)Ssi- 
bly  object  to  the  wholesaler  earning  a 
functional  discount  in  recognition  of 
the  services  he  performs.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  might  ask  why  a  similar 
discount  should  not  be  granted  the 
retailer  who  performs  his  own  whole¬ 
saling  functions?  In  such  instances,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  fair  for  one  to 
receive  the  discount  as  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  would  throw  compietition  out  of 
kilter.  Even  worse— if  that  is  possible 
—enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
surely  be  followed  by  creation  of  a 
federal  control  agency  with  broad  au¬ 
thority  to  devise  standards  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  reasonable  costs,  mar¬ 
gins  and  profit  allocable  to  the  various 
functions— to  make  certain  that  dis* 
counts  are  properly  established. 

I  think  you  can  imagine  the  mul- 
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tiplicity  of  complex  standards  that 
would  result. 

A  Public  Education  Program 

What  can  you  and  I  do  about  all 
these  threats  to  competitive  freedom? 
Our  opponents  are  politically  active 
and  surprisingly  powerful  in  their  sup- 
jK)rt  of  a  federally  planned  economy. 
Or  so  their  actions  and  pronounce¬ 
ments  add  up. 

Would  it  not  seem  to  follow'  that  we 
must  become  eveti  more  active  and 
eveti  more  powerful  in  support  of  our 
belief  that  better  economic  decisions 
are  developed  in  a  free,  competitive 
economy  than  itt  a  bineaiuracy? 

Last  fall,  some  of  the  National 
(Jiamber’s  stalf  held  .80  meetings  in 
80  tlilferettt  cities  across  the  country. 
Kusinessmen  from  some  200  to  800 
towns  attended  these  meetings.  .\nd 
invariably,  at  each  meeting,  these  busi¬ 
nessmen  cited  the  need  lor  more  Itusi- 
ness  action  in  three  specific  areas. 

F'irst  is  the  area  of  economic  uniler- 
standing.  You  cati  help  achieve  this 
kind  of  understanding  by  dissipatitig 
and  ilestroying  misunderstandings 
al)out  l)usiness— and  especially  by  in¬ 
terpreting  our  business  system  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  public  in  terms  of 
their  own  well  being. 

Individually  you  can  utilize  every 
means  of  employee  communication 
vou  can  think  of— publications,  letters 
to  .Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Employee,  interpre¬ 
tive  tours  of  your  l)usiness  for  em¬ 
ployees’  families— and  annual  reports. 

Then  work  with  other  l)usinessmen 
in  your  communty  in  the  tlevelop- 
ment  of  a  community  Business  Rela¬ 
tions  Program— through  your  local 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Politics  for  Businessmen 

We  must  also  stay  alert  to  congres¬ 
sional  issuers  that  affect  you  and  the 
national  economy.  First  we  must  study 
the  issues  so  intensively  that  we  under- 
statul  precisely  what  they  mean,  and 
communicate  our  views  about  issues 
to  members  of  Congress  and  to  others 
in  our  home  communities. 

We  can  be  sure  that  those  represent¬ 
atives  and  senators  are  going  to  be 
hearing  from  our  opponents.  Unless 
they  hear  from  us,  how  can  we  exjject 
them  to  consider  our  wishes? 

It  is  essential  that  all  citizens— in¬ 
cluding  Businessmen— play  a  more  ac¬ 


tive  role  in  political  affairs,  in  the 
party  of  their  own  choice.  .And  that 
businessmen  actively  help  to  decide 
who  will  run  for  office— and  not  mere¬ 
ly  choose  among  the  selections  of  other 
groups. 

The  National  Chamber  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  .Action  Course  in  Practical 
Politics,  as  a  complement  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Discussion  Group  course,  that 
is  ilesigned  especially  to  help  business¬ 
men  become  more  effective  in  the 
selection  and  election  of  good  public 
officials. 

This  is  a  course  that  lovers  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  encountered  in  politics. 
It’s  based  on  a  series  of  nine  booklets, 
prepared  with  the  help  of  professional 
politicians.  The  booklets  cover  such 
topics  as  the  problems  of  political  lead¬ 
ers,  political  clubs,  how  to  arrange  and 
conduct  political  meetings,  and  so  on 
— induding  one  that  deals  specifically 
with  the  l)usinessman  in  politics. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  course,  groups 
of  12  to  20  business  people  meet  regu¬ 
larly,  usually  once  a  week,  for  a  perioil 
of  nine  weeks.  Each  meeting  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  one  of  the  course  booklets. 
I'o  make  the  course  even  more  effect¬ 
ive,  the  package  includes  a  discussion 
leailer’s  manual,  a  set  of  case  problems 
in  practical  politics,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  that  provides  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  organization  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  government  and  political  par¬ 
ties,  right  down  to  the  grass  roots  level. 

It  should  be  no  problem  to  take  part 
in  this  course.  You  can  set  it  up  with¬ 
in  your  own  firm— for  your  own  em¬ 
ployees.  Business  firms  across  the  coun¬ 
try  have  alreatly  conducteil  Itetween 
700  and  800  courses. 

A'ou  can  join  one  of  the  courses  con¬ 
ducted  by  your  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  If  your  chamber  is  not  plan¬ 
ning  a  course,  you  can  very  well  insist 
that  one  be  started.  So  far,  more  than 
500  local  chambers  have  ordered 
course  material— but  there  are  many 
others  where  plans  for  the  course  are 
under  way. 

.And  finally,  if  you  belong  to  a  local 
retail  merchants  association  in  your 
home  town,  you  can  urge  that  organ¬ 
ization  to  start  a  course  for  you  and 
other  retailers. 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  political 
participation  will  injure  your  busi¬ 
ness.  But  if  you  abdicate  political  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  others  whose  beliefs  are 


contrary  to  yours,  you  risk  far  greattr 
injury  to  your  business. 


Th*  Aircade  for  Legislative  Action 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  our 
history  where  we  are  dangerously  dost 
to  having  our  competitive  entciprist 
economy  replaced  by  a  regimented  syv| 
tern  controlled  from  Washington,  fhe 
evidence  lies  in  the  legislative  issues  I 
have  ilescribed,  as  well  as  in  inanv 
others  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

W^e  can  reverse  the  trend,  but  onl\ 
if  businessmen  work  harder  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  better  economic  understaiidinj 
of  our  business  system,  in  becoming 
more  persuasive  spokesmen  on  con 
gressional  issues,  and  in  participating 
effectively  in  their  chosen  political 
party. 

It  was  with  all  these  things  in  mind 
that  the  National  Ghamber,  four  years 
ago,  launched  its  first  annual  .Mrcade 
lor  Legislative  .Action.  The  fourth 
.Aircade  takes  off  in  mid-February.  Bv 
that  time,  there  will  be  a  fair  shaping 
up  of  the  major  issues  most  likely  to 
concern  the  C^ongress.  These  issues  will 
be  discussed  in  a  ilozen  strategic  cities 
by  the  .Aircade  team  which,  as  always, 
will  be  composed  of  business  leaders 
and  legislative  experts. 

You  can  readily  obtain  a  list  of  the 
ports-of-call  from  your  local  chamber 
of  commerce.  I  hope,  too,  that  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  thousands  oi 
men  from  adjacent  communities  at¬ 
tend  the  .Aircade  sessions  at  the  sched¬ 
uled  stops.  i 

If  the  results  of  the  previous  .Air 
cades  are  prelude  to  the  up-coming 
■Airiade,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— and  the  jjeople  of  the  United 
States— will  once  again  be  reminded 
that  in  this  country  leadership  is  most 
coherently  and  emphatically  expressed 
through  voluntary  action,  which 
springs  from  communities. 

Today,  I  suppose,  most  of  us  are 
still  finding  it  difficult  to  remember  to 
write  1960  instead  of  1959  when  we 
make  out  a  personal  check.  The  turn 
of  the  year  is  always  a  dramatic  part 
of  our  lives— in  small  ways  and  big 
ways.  We  write  finis  to  one  chapter. 
We  begin  another.  Now  we  have  not 
only  entered  a  new  year,  but  a  new 
decade— a  decade  glowing  with  prom¬ 
ise— and  if  we  have  the  wit,  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  determination,  we  can 
make  reality  out  of  promise. 
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The  Creation  of  a  Store  Image 

It  starts  with  clear  and  consistent  management  objectives  and 

policies.  These  make  the  image  definite.  To  make  it  attractive 
as  well  requires  something  more  —  and  that,  in  a  word,  is  style. 

By  Stanley  Marcus 

President,  Neiman-Marcus 

^  An  address  before  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices,  NRMA  49th  Annual  Convention,  January  11th. 


THERK  art  lashiuns  in  iileas,  in 
words  and  jrhrases.  A  lew  years 
back  the  phrase  "trading-np”  was  f/ie 
lashiunable  word  at  NRMA  conven¬ 
tions,  hut  since  everybody  has  “traded- 
up”  the  phrase  has  gone  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.  No  store  would  ever  want  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  needed  to  trade  up  during 
this  era  of  prosperity! 

Now  the  fashionable  word  is 
“image”  and  the  fashionable  phrase 
is  "image  projection.”  It  sounds  very 
mystical,  but  actually  “image”  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  “reputation.” 
We  used  to  lefer  to  a  merchant  as 
having  a  good  reputation  in  one  field 
or  another.  Now  we  would  say  that  a 
partictilar  store  has  projected  an  image 
of  friendliness,  or  corporate  integrity, 
or  alertness,  or  what  not. 

I’ve  jested  a  bit  with  this  newly-fash- 
ionable  word,  “image,”  but  perhaps  it 
is  a  more  accurate  way  of  describing 
an  institution's  total  appearance.  The 
word  “reputation”  suggests  "hearsay” 
while  the  word  “image”  suggests  a 
“picture.”  Since  our  folkways  have 
long  held  the  idea  that  “seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving,”  then  the  picture  our  public 
sees  is  more  credible  than  the  words 
it  hears  about  us. 

1  should  define  this  word  “image,” 


in  the  retail  connotation,  as  the  way  a 
stole  appears  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  any 
fairly  large  group  of  the  people  with 
whom  it  does  business.  Thus,  a  store 
might  project  one  image  to  its  custom¬ 
ers,  another  to  its  employees,  another 
to  its  vendors,  and  still  another  to  its 
Stockholders. 

Truth  Plus  Technique.  It  seems  to  me 
that  good  merchants  were  always 
aware  of  their  reputation  with  their 
(ustomers,  but  tcxlay’s  merchant  or 
industrialist  recognizes  that  the  gcwxl 
( iistomer  image  is  not  enough  by  itself 
and  that  the  well-balanced  image  to 
employee,  vendor  and  stockholder  is  of 
e(|ual  importance.  Formerly,  a  gotnl 
merchant  earned  a  gootl  reputation  by 
his  t  onduct  in  and  out  of  business,  but 
in  most  cases  he  alone  controlled  all 
of  the  major  actions  of  his  business. 
Today,  with  multiple  stores,  with 
greater  numbers  of  employees,  with 
diverse  markets,  the  techniques  for 
reputation  building  or  image  projec¬ 
tion  grow  more  complex. 

Store  images  aren’t  any  more  alike 
than  people  are,  nor  should  they  be 
alike.  A  good  store  image  is  an  honest 
reflection  of  what  the  store  actually  is 
—not  a  phony  collage  put  together  by 


a  publicist.  It  should  accurately  mir¬ 
ror  what  the  store  stands  for  in  serv¬ 
ices,  value,  quality,  assortments,  taste, 
aggressivetiess,  and  citizenship. 

.Many  stores  project  a  muddled  im¬ 
age  to  their  public  because  their  man¬ 
agements  don’t  always  have  a  clear-cut 
idea  of  what  they  do  stand  for;  or 
because  their  ideas  change  with  the 
months  of  the  year  or,  more  likely, 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  business. 
When  business  is  10  per  cent  ahead, 
they  emit  a  sound  of  leonine  courage, 
but  when  it  runs  live  |)er  cent  behind, 
they  run  like  the  proverbial  mou.se. 
(;onse(|uently,  the  picture  the  public  is 
apt  to  get  is  that  of  a  lion  with  the 
head  of  a  mouse  or  vice-versa. 

The  great  retail  institutions  of  this 
nation,  small  or  large,  in  the  East  or 
the  West,  have  had  a  clear-cut  idea  of 
what  they  wanted  to  be  and  how  they 
wanted  to  |K‘rform  their  jobs.  They 
have  been  progressive  enough  to 
(hange  course  from  time  to  time  but 
never  guilty  of  erratic  steering.  Their 
pictures  have  come  over  “loud  and 
clear,”  as  they  say  on  the  air  waves. 

Thus,  a  clear-cut  definition  of  store 
(haracter  is  the  first  step  in  image  pro- 
jedion.  The  next  steps  are  those  of 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  devices  of 
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piojct  (ion.  Kveiy  store  has  tliein  in 
varying  degrees  ol  strength— advertis¬ 
ing,  display,  pnhiieity  or  pnhiic  rela¬ 
tions,  special  events— hut  the  tritk  is 
to  use  these  devices  with  inaxinnnn 
(oordination  and  with  style.  I'lie 
woril  “style”  can  have  nninerons  mean¬ 
ings,  hut  the  best  description  I’ve  seen 
is  one  that  Kenneth  rynan,  that  mas¬ 
ter  ot  English  prose  who  does  the  thea- 
ti-i  reviews  lor  I'lie  New  Yorker,  gave 
when  he  wrote:  "Style  is  the  hammer 
that  drives  in  the  nail  without  bruis¬ 
ing  the  wood,  the  airow  that  trans- 
lixes  the  target  without  seeming  to 
have  been  aimed.  It  makes  dilfiddt 
things  .  .  .  l(M)k  simple.  When  a  stren- 
nons  leat  has  been  performed  without 
stiain,  it  has  style.” 

The  N-M  Truth,  .^nd  now  I  shoidd 
like  to  describe  (<»  yon  in  a  general 
way  oni  approach  to  image  projection 
at  Neiman-Marciis,  for  actually  that’s 
the  only  case  of  image  projection  that 
I  realiv  know  anything  about  first 
hand.  Our  business  is  52  years  old  and 
was  fouiuletl  by  my  father,  Herbert 
.Marcus,  and  his  sister  aiul  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neiman,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Dallas,  then  a  thriving  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Kb.OOd  inhabitants,  would 
support  a  shop  which  would  specialize 
in  the  linest,  most  carefully  selectetl 
reatly-to-wear  in  the  workl,  and  which 
would  sell  its  gocnls  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  sale  was  a  good  sale  for 
Neiman-Marcus  unless  it  was  a  good 
buy  for  the  customer.  That  was  the 
reputation  they  succeeded  iii  earning 
and  which  my  brothers  and  associates 
have  inherited. 

There  was  oil  in  Texas  witen  they 
stai  tetl  Neiman-Marcus,  but  (he  found¬ 
ers  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  some  15  years 
later  before  oil  became  a  factor  in  the 
etonomy  of  Texas  aiul  25  yeais  later 
before  it  became  an  important  inllu- 
ence  on  our  business.  Our  image  pro¬ 
jecting  had  been  |>retty  ntiuh  of  a 
lo<al  atfair  until  that  day  in  I9.H2,  in 
(he  rlepths  of  the  depression,  when  my 
father  approveil  of  an  idea  my  brother 
and  I  had  for  advertising  in  the  na¬ 
tional  fashion  publications.  Vogue  and 
Harper's  Bazaar. 

That  tloesn’t  sound  like  anything 
lorlay,  but  in  19.S2  there  were  few  if 
any  arlvei  tisers  in  those  magazines  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City,  and  the  iilea 


ol  vendor  participation  had  not  yet 
been  tiiscovered.  These  advertisements 
createtl  great  attention  because  of  the 
novelty,  and  even  audaciousness,  of  a 
store  in  Texas  advertising  nationally. 
The  news  value  of  those  ads  became 
the  topic  ol  articles  written  in  Colliers 
and  Idle.  Then  Fortune  distovereil 
both  Neiman-Mart  Its  aiul  Texas  in 
l‘H7.  and  every  year  since  that  lime, 
Neiman-.Mart us  has  been  the  subject 
of  one  or  more  magazine  artides 

The  N-M  Technique.  .M)out  this  time, 
we  establisheil  a  tlepai  tment  of  public 
relations,  as  many  stores  had  done  pre¬ 
viously,  but  we  (ompletely  disassoci¬ 
ated  it  fiom  our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Its  director  rep(»rted  to  lop 
management,  and  she  was  rharged 
with  the  responsibility  of  helping  us 
to  (leale  news  and  to  make  the  most 
ol  the  unusual,  interesting  things 
that  happened  in  the  store.  Because 
there  is  never  any  advertiser  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  newspapers 
Ol  other  media,  1  think  we’ve  carneil 
the  lespet  I  of  |H"ople  who  handle  news. 

We  haven’t  been  at  all  bashful 
about  sending  out  newsworthy  stories 
of  actual  happenings  in  our  stores,  but 
I  hope  also  that  vve  haven’t  been 
brash,  just  as  our  advertising,  our  dis¬ 
play,  our  fashion  show's  and  special 
events  are  directed  towards  impressing 
the  customers  with  Neiman-Marcus’s 
fashion  leadership,  its  alertness,  its 
sense  of  perfection,  its  gift  wrappings, 
its  taste  that  marks  a  $35,000  chin¬ 
chilla  (oat  bought  by  a  movie  star  or 
a  .S3. 50  silver  thindtle  sent  to  a  reign¬ 
ing  piincess— so  does  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  capitalize  on  inter¬ 
esting  events  aiul  anecdotes  that  occui 
in  the  tourse  of  a  tlay’s  business  aiul 
make  them  available  to  writers  in 
search  of  interesting  copy. 

We  ate  beaming  our  image  projec¬ 
tion  to  a  national  and  now  an  inter¬ 
national  audience.  We  want  to  be  sure 
diat  any  man  who  tomes  to  Dallas 
for  a  convention  or  on  business  will 
have  instructions  from  his  wife  to  visit 
that  “fabulous”  store  and  to  bring 
Itatk  a  Neiman-Marcus  gift-wrapped 
package.  .\nd  they  do! 

Newspaper  Relations.  Newsmen  used 
to  have  a  jaundiced  view  towards 
stores,  for  they  felt  that  all  news  about 
a  store  was  tantamount  to  “free  adver¬ 


tising.”  Because  all  of  our  press  rt 
leases  are  based  on  bona  fiile  new  s  stot 
ies,  because  we’ve  played  straight  with 
the  press,  because  we  have  a  sense  oi 
humor  about  our  mistakes  and  hu. 
mility  about  our  successes,  we’it 
lulpetl  many  newspapermen  lealiie 
that  “store”  news  is  as  gotxl  news  for 
its  human  interest  value  as  anv  other 
similar  news  stories. 

One  of  the  lavorite  stories  ol  this 
nature  regarding  Neiman-.Marciis  or 
(Hired  during  the  (ihristmas  season 
seseral  years  ago.  The  store  ttsiiallt 
employs  several  hundred  extra  gift 
wrappers  during  this  season  to  handle 
the  overtlow  of  wrapping.  Things  do 
get  rather  frantic,  and  one  day  a 
woman  wrapper  accidentally  packaged 
up  her  lunch  in  a  gay  Neiman-Marcus 
wrap  instead  of  the  elegant  gift  she 
had  been  instructed  to  wrap. 

She  discovered  her  mistake  too  late 
for  retraction.  'The  store  manageiiiem 
waited  until  after  (Ihristmas,  thinking 
the  unhappy  recipient  of  a  week-old 
ham  sandwich  and  orange  w'ould  de¬ 
mand  retribution.  We  were  wrong. 
To  this  day,  we  haven’t  heard  a  word 
from  the  person  who  received  the 
package,  and  1  doubt  that  we  ever  will. 
W'^e  thought  the  story  was  so  funny- 
ihat  it  was  such  a  gotnl  joke  on  iis- 
we  had  to  tell  the  press.  They  in  turn, 
thought  we  were  go<Kl  sports  for  ad¬ 
mitting  we  had  made  an  error. 

just  this  past  Christmas,  another 
Neiman-Marcus  error  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  page  one  column  in  the  Dallas 
.Morning  News.  This  is  it: 

“Everybody  knows  that  Neiman- 
.Marcits  is  99.9  per  tent  perfect.  It 
takes  the  low  mind  of  a  newspa|ter 
columnist  to  find  that  other  .1  |)er 
cent,  and  here  it  is. 

“Early  in  the  week  Katherine  .Viter- 
maun  ordered  some  bath  oils  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  for  a  friend.  .\t  f  P.M.  I'uesday. 
when  the  delivery  hadn’t  been  made, 
she  (  hecked  by  telephone.  .She  told  the 
lady  in  the  toiletries  department  that 
she  had  ordered  some  bath  oils  and 
had  asked  that  they  be  delivered  to 
her  olfice  on  the  12th  floor  of  the 
.Southland  Center. 

“  ‘.Southland  Center?’  said  the  lady 
in  toiletries.  ‘Is  that  in  Dallas?’ 

“  ’It  is,’  said  .Mrs.  .Vltermann. 

“  ‘  Then  you’ll  have  to  (  heck  with 
Local  Delivery,’  said  the  lady. 

{Continued  on  page  .36) 
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report  to  management 

IMKP;: 

The  RADIO— 
TELEVISION- 
PHONOGRAPH 

Departments 

The  Department  Store’s  Place 
In  Stereo  Merchandising 


intense  public  interest  in  music  is  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
ceptions  given  musical  celebrities  when  they  make 
personal  appearances.  Erroll  Garner,  “prince  of  the 
piano,”  drew  this  crowd  at  liarnberger’s,  Newark,  N.  J., 
when  he  appeared  to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  the 
store’s  “Universal  Christmas.”  Garner’s  records  sell  in 
the  millions  and  his  recent  concert  appearance  at 
Carnegie  Hall  teas  an  SRO  affair. 


THOSK  who  attended  the  .\nnual 
Home  Furnishings  Conference  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
tiation  last  spring  heard  one  top 
iiianufacturer  tel!  them  to  stay  away 
from  stereo  until  it  became  a  demand 
item. 

He  said,  “For  the  next  year  or  two, 
leave  stereo  to  the  music  merchants, 
the  high  fidelity  experts  and  the  hardy 
survivors  among  ratlio-'l'V  dealers.” 


.Many  merchants  took  immediate  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  advice.  Fhey  saw’  in 
stereo  the  first  major  revolution  in 
home  entertainment  departments  in 
the  last  10  years.  Fhey  felt  department 
stores  must  take  a  lead  in  presenting 
the  new  merchandise  to  consumers. 

F'igures  of  the  .M.O.R.  (Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results)  for  1958,  prepared  by  the 
NRM.Vs  C^ontrollers’  C^ongress,  gave 


hat  king  to  their  reasoning. 

I  he  all-stores  typical  figure  for  radio 
and  phonograph  sales  showed  a  gain 
ol  11  per  tent  over  1957.  'Fhis  figure 
takes  on  added  significance  when  we 
reniemher  that  the  total  gain  for  the 
entire  ilepartment  store  stocxl  at  less 
than  two  per  cent. 

It  was  also  accomplished  in  the  face 
ol  a  sliding  volume  in  the  other  major 
home  entertainment  category.  Tele- 


.41  the  center  of  another  enthusiastic  Bamberger-N ewark  audience  is  Pat  Suzuki,  one  of  the  stars 
of  “The  Flower  Drum  Song,"  who  visited  the  store  to  promote  her  RCA-Victor  record  albums. 
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A  number  of  recording  stars  made  personal  appearances  at  the  sh 


vision  sales  in  all  department  stores 
were  down  10  f>er  cent  for  the  year. 

A  quick  perus.al  of  the  figures  in 
I'able  I  will  show  how  well  radio  and 
phonographs  did  in  department  stores 
as  compared  to  their  cousin  television. 

Interesting  as  these  figures  may  be, 
they  do  not  separate  radio  and  phono¬ 
graph  sales  and  thus  do  not  tell  the 
complete  high  fidelity  story.  Nor  do 
they  offer  much  information  on  how 
stereo  is  affecting  this  picture. 

Production  figures,  however,  will 
give  an  idea  of  stereo’s  impact  on  the 
retail  scene.  Where  stereo  accounted 
for  approximately  3.9  per  cent  of  all 
phonograph  production  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1958,  by  the  mid¬ 
way  mark  of  last  year  it  had  attained 
a  whopping  60.3  per  cent  of  total 
output. 

Rest  estimates  available  put  the 
component  stereo  market  at  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  It  is  estimated  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  only  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
of  stereo  sales,  with  the  balance  going 
to  packaged  stereo. 

.\11  levels  of  the  industry  are  well 
aware  that  the  potential  has  been 
virtually  untapped.  It  will  be  years 
before  even  50  f>er  cent  of  American 
consumers  will  have  stereo  in  their 
homes.  Monaural  units  will  continue 
to  find  a  ready  market.  Both  types  of 
music  reproduction  will  benefit  from 
ail  increase  in  population,  higher  liv¬ 
ing  standards  and  more  leisure  time. 

Rapid  Growth,  Much  Confusion.  Why 

then  the  advice  to  approach  stereo 
cautiously?  Because  both  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  retailer  are  confused 
over  stereo’s  future.  They  are  upset 
over  such  things  as  the  number  of 
firms  producing  stereo;  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  department  stores  becoming 
showcases  for  discounters  and  chains; 
technical  jargon  and  false  obsolescence; 


lack  of  emotional  appeal  to  consumers 
in  promoting  stereo;  and  intra-indus¬ 
try  sniping  (including  the  war  between 
packaged  stereo  and  component  parts 
stereo). 


Retailers  and  manufacturers  are  not 
quite  sure  of  the  best  way  to  raise  this 
muscular  baby  who  came  to  live  with 
them  within  the  last  two  years. 

Stereo  and  hi-fi  have  become  almost 
household  words.  Yet  the  public  has 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  establish  a 
standard  of  value  for  stereo. 

In  its  most  simple  terms  stereo  dif¬ 
fers  from  hi-fi  in  that  it  creates  the 
impression  of  music  (or  sound)  being 
spread  across  a  room  rather  than  ema¬ 
nating  from  one  cabinet.  While  this 
portion  of  the  definition  is  quite 
simple,  the  welter  of  words  which  has 
Ijeen  ass'xiated  with  it  has  been  stag¬ 
gering. 

Two  years  ago,  stereo  was  the  prop- 


Table  1 

1:  Department  Store  Sales  Changes  1957-1958 

Annual  Volume  of 
Entire  Store 

Radio-Phonograph 

T  elevision 

Radio-Phonograph 

Television 

Sl-$2  Million 

—1% 

S2-S5  Million 

—5 

S5-S10  Million 

+  14 

+8% 

_ QO/ 

/O 

S10-S20  Million 

— 7 

-r-15 

—9 

S20-550  Million 

_ 2 

+  18 

-16 

Over  $50  .Million 

—5 

+20 

-15 

Branches 

-^6 

^20 

— 5 

'  X.' 
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STORE.S,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Stereo  Week  Pulls  Heavy 
Traffic  for  Koos  Bros. 


KOOS  UROS.,  New  Jersey’s  famous  home  furnishings 
store,  does  not  sell  phonographs,  television  or  radios. 
But  last  November  the  store  put  on  a  six-day  Stereo 
Show,  in  cooperation  with  Westinghouse,  which  turned 
into  a  powerful  demonstration  of  customer  interest 
both  in  line  musical  reproduction  and  in  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  listening  equipment  into  the  home  decoration 
scheme.  Nightly  stereo  concerts  were  held  in  the  store 
auditorium  and  drew  audiences  estimated  at  a  total 
of  3,000. 

.And  during  the  week,  there  were  9,000  visitors  to  the 
information  booths,  manned  by  Westinghouse  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  to  the  store’s  14  model  rooms  showing 
stereo  equipment  in  tlecorator  settings.  The  Westing¬ 
house  representative  at  the  show  referred  customers  to 
local  dealers  for  actual  purchases.  Koos  Bros.,  well 
satisfied  with  the  traffic  the  show  pulled  into  the  store, 
also  felt  it  had  performed  a  wanted  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  service  for  its  customers. 


Other  ads  featured  showing  of  stereo  equipment  in  room  settings 


erty  of  the  electronic  sound  buffs.  It 
was  tleveloped  by  small  component 
parts  manufacturers  and  added  to  the 
do-it-yourself  craze  when  it  came  to 
installation. 

•Major  names  in  the  phonograph 
fielil  sooti  moved  in  and  began  produc¬ 
ing  lines  of  packaged  stereo.  These 
were  one-,  two-  or  three-cabinet  sets 
which  came  as  furniture  units  rather 
than  speakers  and  panels  to  be  hidden 
in  walls. 

•Vnother  major  break-through  in 
whetting  the  public’s  appetite  for 
stereo  occurred  when  record  manufac¬ 
turers  perfected  stereo  records.  Until 
then,  steretj  music  was  confined  to 
costly  tapes.  (Continued,  next  page.) 


Crowds  at  Koos  waiting  for  the  Westinghouse  stereo  concert  to  begin 
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STEREO  (continued) 

1  <Kiay  the  iiulustiy  stands  with 
many  stereo  inannfatturers— large  and 
small— each  beating  the  drums  for  his 
own  particular  system.  The  settling 
out  process  which  marked  the  early 
days  of  radio  receiver  prcKlnction  has 
yet  to  take  place.  .\s  a  result,  as  one 
mannfactnrer  put  it,  the  industry  is 
in  the  prcMess  of  selling  nuts,  bolts, 
and  knobs  instead  of  the  appreciation 
of  music  as  a  fine  emotional  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  Customer's  Anxieties.  Obsoles¬ 
cence  has  become  the  major  bugaboo 
of  the  consumer.  Even  before  lines 
reach  retail  floors,  “new  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  developments”  are  annonnc  ed. 
The  situation  is  far  more  clouded  than 
in  the  midddle  ’fOs  when  television 
was  going  through  its  growing  pains. 
At  that  time  there  were  fewer  produc¬ 
ers  of  sets.  I'he  big  names  took  the 
lead  in  edncating  the  public. 

One  other  major  problem  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  confused  situation  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  It  is  psychological. 
A  man  trusts  his  eyes  more  than  he 
does  his  ears.  When  he  explores  the 
relative  merits  of  television  sets,  he 
could  easily  compare  the  clarity  of  the 
pic  ture.  But  when  he  listens  to  music, 
it's  another  story  entirely. 

One  hardened  merchandising  veter¬ 
an  commented  on  the  problem  in  these 
terms: 

"Yon  can  train  a  person  into  believ¬ 
ing  he  is  hearing  things  you  couldn't 
trick  him  into  thinking  he  was  seeing. 
You  can  confuse  him  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  stereo.  You  can  gimmick 
him  up  like  crazy.  Present  stereo  mer¬ 
chandise  has  no  standard  of  price  and 
value  which  the  custotner  can  recog¬ 
nize.  You  can  bring  out  improvements 
costing  pennies,  and  by  romancing  the 
customer  with  them,  these  improve¬ 
ments  can  reflect  added  dollars  at  the 
retail  level.” 

.\s  the  industry  moves  through  the 
transition  to  packaged  goods,  this  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent.  It  appears  cer¬ 
tain  now  that  the  cream  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  Street  (electronic  parts  row)  trade 
has  already  been  siphoned  off.  From 
here  on,  stereo  must  rely  on  the  non¬ 
engineering  or  non-clectronic  public 
for  its  welfare. 


Wonderful  World  of  Music.  How  to 

reach  this  general  public  has  become 
a  major  consideration  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers.  Several  of  the  best 
known  firms  in  the  business  arc  now 
committing  themselves  to  selling  stereo 
as  an  emotional  reward.  They  argue 
that  music  appreciation  must  come 
first  and  that  stereo  must  represent  it¬ 
self  as  the  vehicle  towards  that  end 
lather  than  as  an  end  in  itself. 

•Again  a  leading  manufacturer  com¬ 
ments:  “We  have  evolved  the  idea  of 
the  wontlerful  world  of  music  rather 
than  nuts  and  bolts.  Until  now  the 
manufacturing  level  of  the  industry 
has  been  too  much  dominated  by  en¬ 
gineers  who  have  been  at  each  other’s 
throats  about  purely  technical  aspects 
of  the  medium.  There  has  been  too 
ninth  jargon  anil  not  enough  on 
music  as  a  woiulcrfnl  experience.” 

Of  course  this  theory  gathers  its 
iritics  as  well  as  its  supporters.  The 
president  of  an  East  (aiast  distribution 
(ompany,  whith  represents  one  of  the 
iimst  important  stereo  and  hi-fi  factor¬ 
ies  in  the  country,  takes  sharp  issue. 

“I'he  public  is  gadget-miiuled  and 
don’t  ever  forget  that,”  he  says.  “They 
like  to  talk  amps  and  tweeters  and 
woofers.  I’nless  yon  give  them  that 
information,  they  feel  cheated.  One  of 
the  largest  selling  television  lines  1 
know  of  gained  its  reputation  and  vol¬ 
ume  on  its  remote  control  tuner.  It 
gave  the  customer  an  added  gadget  to 
play  with  and  he  went  wild.  Take  the 
gadgetry  out  of  automobiles  and  appli¬ 
ances  anil  stereo  and  your  sales  must 
suffer.” 

rhis  dissent  proves  that  while  the 
music  appreciation  theory  is  growing 
in  popularity,  it  is  by  no  means  unan¬ 
imous. 

Department  Store  Opportunity.  .Also 
coming  in  for  attention  is  the  tyjie  of 
ilepartment  store  which  can  ilo  the 
most  favorable  job  of  merchandising 
stereo.  I'he  M.O.R.  figures  tend  to 
show  that  the  larger  the  store,  the 
more  spectacular  its  volume  gains  last 
year. 

•As  mut  h  of  a  problem  ihilil  as  stereo 
may  be,  it  can  bring  great  hap|)iness 
to  the  department  store  whiih  carries 
it  in  these  respects: 

It  is  the  first  major  ticket  item 
in  home  entertainment  departments 
which  gives  the  hope  of  a  full  .15  to 


10  per  cent  markup. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  ilominance 
of  any  small  group  of  prixlucus,  it 
gives  department  stores  a  chame  to 
build  private  brands  once  again  in 
the  home  entertainment  field. 

It  provides  a  major  expendituie  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  This  means 
greater  use  of  revolving  credit  with 
the  resitlting  income  on  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  as  well  as  the  merchandise. 

It  serves  to  biiilil  volume  in  adjacent 
retold  departments  since  the  first  stop 
after  the  purchase  of  a  stereo  set  is  at 
the  record  counter.  C^onsumers  must 
build  up  a  library  almost  immetliate- 
ly.  riiey  won’t  buy  one  record  anti 
play  it  utitil  the  grooves  are  oblit¬ 
erated. 

Because  of  its  newness  and  newy 
worthiness,  it  provides  a  department 
store  with  a  prestige  quotient— that  of 
introducing  the  latest  in  merchandise 
to  its  lustomers.  This  reaffirms  the 
department  store’s  importance  to  its 
community. 

It  shows  that  the  department  store 
can  offer  all  types  of  gooils  under  one 
roof  anil  satisfy  the  ilesires  of  its  ciiy 
toniers. 

.All  of  this  is  on  the  positive  side. 
There  are  negative  considerations 
which  must  be  examined  also.  They 
concern  the  long  haul. 


Department  Store  Dangers.  I'here  is 
the  datiger  that  the  department  store 
may  finil  itself  once  again  the  showcase 
for  the  discounter  and  specialty  chain 
once  stereo  becomes  a  “wrap-up”  item, 
as  it  probably  will  in  the  future. 

There  is  the  ilanger  that  because  of 
its  public  appeal  competitors  will  lie- 
gin  footballing  stereo. 

If  we  dip  into  the  not-too-distant 
past,  we  can  see  evidence  that  these 
fears  are  not  without  foundation.  This 
was  the  story  of  white  goods  in  major 
appliance  departments.  It  was  the 
story  of  television  and  small  traffic 
appliances. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  as  time 
goes  by,  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
effect  economies  in  their  production 
costs.  When  they  do,  price  coulil  be¬ 
come  the  most  telling  consideration, 
as  it  has  in  TV'.  .At  that  time,  some 
retailers  fear  that  the  new  opportunity 
of  stereo  will  be  held  expendable  in 
the  all-out  war  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Most  Stereo  Makers  Want 
Department  Store  Distribution 


DHI’AR'lMEN'r  stores  have  always 
taken  the  lead  in  presenting  the 
really  new  to  the  public.  Stereo 
maiuilacturers  are  well  aware  of  this. 
Most  of  them  consider  department 
stores  .m  integral  part  of  their  distri¬ 
bution  (hain. 

The  very  nature  of  department  store 
merchandising  provides  these  definite 
pluses  to  a  stereo  manufacturer’s  line: 

The  department  store  can  call  upon 
its  advei  rising  personnel  to  do  a  cre¬ 
ative  job  in  keeping  the  public  inter¬ 
ested  in  stereo. 

In  another  way  they  can  whet  the 
stereo  appetite  of  the  general  public. 
Depaitment  stores  have  a  greater  flow 
of  tralhc  than  music  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  chains.  They  can  demonstrate  stereo 
in  aieas  other  than  the  home  enter¬ 
tainment  section.  (Store  restaurants 
and  (afeterias  as  well  as  other  locations 
have  been  used  snccessfidly  for  this 
purpose.) 

Stereo  needs  strong  creative  selling 
hy  informed  sales  staffs.  It  is  neither 
an  impulse  nor  a  catalogue  item.  It 
must  be  demonstrated.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  in  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  just  this. 

Through  the  use  of  revolving  credit, 
depai  tment  stores  can  offer  customers 
reasonable  time  payment  plans.  De¬ 
partment  stores  can  offer  dependable 
servicing  of  stereo  equipment.  This  is 
an  all-important  point  since  the  stereo 
set  is  sensitive  by  nature  and  must  be 
treatetl  as  a  high  precision  instrument. 

Only  in  a  few  cases  did  manufactur¬ 
ers,  when  polled,  re|K)rt  they  were  not 
interested  in  department  store  distri¬ 
bution.  Those  who  did  either  had  ex¬ 
tremely  high-priced  lines  or  represent¬ 
ed  foreign  factories  with  limited  sup¬ 
plies  coming  into  this  country. 

Distribution  Practices.  \Vhile  the  aver¬ 
age  stereo  manufacturer  is  cpiite  hap¬ 
py  with  the  department  store  as  a 
channel  of  distribution,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  department  stores  will 
have  an  exclusive  on  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  distribution  pattern  of  the 
stereo  industry  doesn’t  lend  itself  to 
this.  Franchise  arrangements  are  the 


exception  rather  than  the  rule.  .Many 
manufacturers  sell  through  regional 
distributors  as  is  the  case  in  TV.  This 
tends  to  cut  dow'ii  on  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  control  of  his  product. 

Where  a  manufacturer  has  shown 
particular  strength,  he  can  afford  to 
be  more  selective  in  picking  his  retail 
locations. 

For  example,  one  major  distributor 
for  a  phonograph  producer  who  con¬ 
trols  better  than  ‘10  per  cent  cjf  the 
phonograph  market,  comments:  “We 
are  not  interested  in  music  stores.  We 
feel  department  stores  will  represent 
the  most  important  portion  of  our 
sales.  .Music  stores  don’t  do  enough 
volume  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.” 


THK  sterecj  industry  is  now  under¬ 
going  critical  self-analysis.  It  admits 
that  it  has  been  hampered  by  technical 
jargon  which  has  surrounded  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  j>ublic.  It  longs  for 
a  new  promotion  approach,  but  is  not 
100  per  cent  sure  of  its  ground. 

It  theorizes  that  the  public  is  being 
snowed  under  with  engineering  termi¬ 
nology.  Yet  when  dealer-referred  cus¬ 
tomers  arrive  at  distributors’  show'- 
rooins,  they  seem  to  want  to  be  talked 
to  in  technical  language. 

One  distributor  tells  of  a  fashion¬ 
ably  dressed  suburban  housewife  who 
came' into  his  showroom.  “She  wanted 
to  know  all  about  tire  number  of  amps, 
the  type  of  pickup,  and  all  the  things 
she’d  been  told  to  ask.  We  gave  her 
the  answ'ers.  I  don’t  think  she  under¬ 
stood  them  or  their  significance.  But 
she  seemed  content,”  he  says. 

The  problem  to  be  resolved  is 
whether  the  tweeter,  woofer,  and  three- 
(hannel  conversations  have  become  so 
ingrained  into  every-day  living  that 
they  have  become  a  status  symbol. 
Does  the  satisfaction  of  owning  a 
stereo  instrument  reside  in  the  techni¬ 
calities  one  can  talk  about  or  in  more 
enjoyable  listening  experiences? 


Of  course  the  distributor  goes  on 
to  |)oint  out  that  he  doesn’t  lump  all 
department  stores  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  “  There  are  two  or  three  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York  City  who  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job,”  he  says. 
“There  are  a  few  others  who  are 
doing  a  lukewarm  job  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  stereo.  And  there  are  others  who 
should  never  have  gotten  into  the 
business  in  the  first  place.” 

The  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  his  estimation  depends  on 
whether  a  store  will  go  all  out  to  back 
its  department  or  not.  He  maintains 
you  can’t  get  half-way  in. 

Taking  the  long-range  view’,  manu¬ 
facturers  consider  the  department 
store  a  valuable  friend  in  expanding 
the  steieo  market.  However,  they  are 
not  prepared  to  give  the  department 
store  the  "sacred  cow”  treatment  on 
its  name  alone. 


The  great  majority  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  engineers  have 
held  the  cut-off  switch  on  stereo  pro¬ 
motions  for  too  long.  The  market  for 
stereo  as  a  gadget  is  limited;  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  good  music  is  nearly  limitless. 
It  is  time  f6r  imaginative  thinking 
concerning  stereo  listening  as  an  up¬ 
lifting  experience. 

To  Reach  the  Average  Customer. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  by  stereo  manu¬ 
facturers.  'The  purjx>se  was  to  plan  a 
campaign  around  music  as  a  reward¬ 
ing  emotional  experience. 

“We  have  to  show  the  public  that 
stereo  means  to  enrich  their  lives,  not 
how  many  channels  a  particular  set 
has,”  one  manufacturer  reports. 

.\nother  adds:  “We  can’t  use  the 
same  approach  as  we  have  in  the  past 
when  we  were  dealing  in  the  parts 
business  alone.  We’ve  gone  beyond 
the  first  devotees.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  the  people  who  tinkered  with 
their  own  systems  for  weeks  and  then 
sat  down  to  listen  to  sounds.  Stereo  is 
no  longer  a  freak.  It  must  serve  its 
true  purpose— that  of  providing  fine 
music  for  the  relaxation  and  cultural 


Manufacturers  Promise  Improvement 
In  Their  Promotion  of  Stereo 
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STEREO  (continued) 


benefits  it  offers. 

The  industry  is  also  paying  closer 
attention  to  its  p>otential  customer  now 
that  packaged  units  have  taken  over 
the  lead  in  stereo.  The  play  must  be 
to  literate  people  who  have  an  interest 
in  set  design  as  well  as  sound. 

This  was  apparent  at  a  recent  con¬ 
sumer  show  held  in  New  York’s  Trade 
Show  Building.  Stereo  manufacturers 
who  were  not  prepared  to  design  their 
own  cabinets  called  on  furniture  men 
to  style  them.  Stereo  was  no  longer 
hidden  behind  the  walls.  It  had  be¬ 
come  a  major  item  of  room  decor. 

One  manufacturer  pointed  this  up 
succinctly  in  a  trade  ad.  The  company 
used  this  headline,  "It’s  easier  to  sell 
him  the  sound  .  .  .  when  she’s  sold 
on  the  furniture." 

Several  manufacturers  have  taken 
whole  sections  in  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  showing  their 
lines  in  full  color.  They  stress  the  unit 
as  a  complement  to  room  settings  as 
well  as  an  audio  device. 

Training  and  Retraining.  This  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  industry’s  effort  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  drawing  board  to 
consumer’s  living  room.  Executives  of 
manufacturing  and  distribution  firms 
are  circulating  through  department 
stores  and  other  outlets,  training  sales 
personnel  in  the  proper  ways  to  sell. 

This  is  a  must.  It  is  felt  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  contact 
between  retail  salesman  and  customer. 
The  purchase  of  a  $300  to  $1,000  unit 
cannot  be  glossed  over  lightly  by  the 
ill-informed  salesman. 

“VVe  have  to  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  highly  articulate  and 
curious  public,”  one  distributor  states. 
“The  retail  salesman  can’t  be  a  pitch¬ 
man  with  these  p>eople.  He  must  be 
armed  with  technical  information  so 
that  he  can  answer  questions  intelli¬ 
gently.  But  he  should  be  trained  not 
to  try  to  snow  a  customer  under  with 
a  string  of  words." 

Another  rejx)rts,  “The  proper  way 
to  sell  stereo  is  to  show  how  low  a  set 
may  be  played  without  losing  any  of 
the  listening  enjoyment.  We’re  trying 
to  get  retail  salesmen  to  do  this  rather 
than  turn  volume  full  up  in  the  hopes 
it  will  impress  a  customer  by  blasting 


his  eardrums.” 

Little  things  like  these  are  being 
watched  closely  by  manufacturers. 

The  over-emphasis  of  changes  in  re¬ 
ception,  which  have  been  hawked  by 
some  salesmen,  are  being  played  down. 
Manufacturers  warn  that  if  too  much 
is  claimed  for  stereo  sound  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  public  is  bound  to  be 
disappointed.  Instead  the  salesman 
should  stress  the  more  subtle  aspects 
of  improved  tone.  He  should  let  his 
customer  know  that  it  takes  time  to 
recognize  the  true  bonus  of  stereo 
over  other  systems. 

Dramatic  in-store  displays  and  tie- 
ins  with  record  manufacturers  are 
being  worked  out  by  some  major  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  one  case  a  stereo  producer 


has  arranged  for  stores  to  give  away 
up  to  $90  worth  of  records  with  the 
purchase  of  a  stereo  set.  Cost  of  the 
premium  will  be  worked  out  between 
retailer  and  distributor. 

This  particular  manufacturer  also 
allows  the  store  six  additional  pieces 
for  door  display  when  the  retailer  buys 
six  new-line  instruments.  The  div 
plays  are  free  of  all  financing  for  six 
months. 

Advertising  budgets  running  as  high 
as  $1  million  or  more  have  been  set 
for  national  consumer  campaigns  by 
manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  national  media,  huge 
chunks  of  the  appropriations  are  being 
used  in  local  newspapers  to  give  stores 
more  backing  at  the  local  level. 


The  Industry’s  Ideas  on  How 
Stores  Should  Handle  Stereo 


All  of  the  pre-promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  interest  which  the  industry  can 
arouse  in  stereo  will  go  for  nothing 
unless  it  is  sup|X)rted  and  implement¬ 
ed  by  the  store  itself.  Industry  leaders 
feel  department  stores  are  in  a  good 
p>osition  to  do  just  this,  provided  they 
will  understand  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  they  are  selling  and  face  up  to  it 
with  courage  and  honesty. 

Stereo  must  come  across  as  a  ro¬ 
mantic  item.  It  must  be  given  the 
flavor  of  something  special.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  be  sold  through  tired 
hack  advertising  copy  which  has  worn 
itself  out  on  the  treadmill  of  price 
promotion. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  copywriters  are  among  the 
most  frustrated  people  in  the  world. 
Stern  limitations  are  put  on  their  cre¬ 
ative  thinking,  emphasis  is  on  the  ad 
that  brings  immediate,  traceable  vol¬ 
ume. 

Stereo  offers  top  management  and 
the  advertising  department  a  chance 
to  break  with  this  hard-headed  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  treat 
dramatically  an  item  which  is  dramat¬ 
ic  by  nature. 

Of  course  there  are  important  other 
messages  to  be  carried  as  part  of  the 
advertising  and  general  merchandising 
philosophy.  Stereo  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  context  of  all  of  the 


store’s  services  —  credit,  reputation, 
servicing.  All  of  this  must  be  told  by 
the  department  store  if  it  is  to  widen 
its  market  and  insure  itself  a  fair  slice 
of  the  pie  in  the  years  to  come. 

Sales  Facilities  and  Salesmen, 

copy— as  bright  as  it  may  be— is  not 
the  only  means  of  selling.  It  is  even 
more  important  to  have  good,  carefully 
selected  location,  layout  of  the  sales 
floor,  inviting  displays  and  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  merchandise. 

“When  you  display  stereo  surround¬ 
ed  by  gas  ranges,  it  loses  value  in  a 
customer’s  mind,”  one  manufacturer 
notes. 

.Another  well-informed  source  ac¬ 
cuses  department  stores  of  selling  ster¬ 
eo  “like  soap.”  He  points  out  that 
many  stores  either  haven’t  set  up  any 
listening  rooms  or  have  inadequate 
ideas  of  what  a  good  listening  room 
should  be. 

“I  walked  into  a  store  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  other  day,”  he  says.  “They 
had  put  a  stereo  set  in  what  was  sup 
posed  to  be  a  listening  room.  There 
it  was— a  $400  unit— against  a  wall. 
There  was  one  camp  chair  in  the 
room.  If  a  husband  and  wife  wanted 
to  hear  the  set,  one  would  have  to 
stand.  Why  couldn’t  they  spend  a  few 
extra  dollars  and  provide  a  decent 
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backgriuiiul  for  the  instrument?” 

Another  general  indictment  of  de¬ 
partment  store  selling  technitjues  is 
that  they’re  selling  everything  but 
music. 

One  old  time  merchandising  expert 
says:  “.Stereo  salespeople  should  take 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  piano  sales¬ 
men.  In  piano  departments  they  sit 
down  and  play  the  music  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  things  such  as  tone  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  I'his  is  what  I  mean  by  intelli¬ 
gent  selling.  On  the  surface  it  looks 
extremely  low  pressure.  In  reality  it  is 
the  highest  pressure  selling  there  is." 

Department  stores  come  in  for  criti¬ 
cism  as  not  being  sufficiently  selective 
in  the  personnel  they  use  for  stereo 
departments. 

A  manufacturer  who  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  making  the  rounds  of  re¬ 
tail  establishments  cites  what  he  calls 
a  typical  experience: 

“1  worked  with  this  store’s  sales  staff 
for  several  days.  In  doing  so,  I  in¬ 
structed  them  in  everything  they 
should  know  about  my  line.  1  showed 
them  the  proper  way  to  sell.  I  felt 
pretty  proud  of  myself.  Several  months 
later  I  walked  into  the  same  depart¬ 
ment.  Not  one  of  the  people  who  had 
l)een  in  on  my  seminars  was  still  at¬ 
tached  to  the  department.” 

The  industry  contends  stereo  and 
hi-fi  cannot  be  sold  effectively  when 
the  department  is  used  as  a  training 
ground  for  flying  squads  or  when  per¬ 
sonnel  from  other  departments  is 
moved  in  and  out  on  a  whim. 

Stereo  salesmen  should  be  commis¬ 
sioned  personnel,  they  point  out.  They 
should  be  screened  for  original  apti¬ 
tude  and  interest.  They  should  be 
given  close  supervision  by  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers. 

Management's  Interest.  There  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  top  management 
should  take  a  more  active  interest  in 
this  phase  of  their  operations.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  home  entertainment 
field,  the  great  majority  of  top  man¬ 
agement  teams  have  come  from  soft 
goods  divisions.  With  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  accounting  for  75  per 
cent  of  its  volume  in  apparel,  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  when 
a  home  furnishings  man  takes  over 
store  leadership. 

However,  a  store’s  reputation  hangs 
in  the  balance  when  a  major  ticket 


item  is  involved.  With  this  in  mind, 
top  management  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  to  create  a 
favorable  climate  for  stereo. 

T'here  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done.  One  area  which  lies 
virtually  untapped  is  in-the-home 
demonstration  of  a  unit.  While  this 
was  virtually  impossible  when  com¬ 
ponent  parts  were  all  the  rage,  it  is 
feasible  today  with  packaged  goods. 

Once  a  customer  has  committed 
himself  to  trying  the  set,  he’s  a  long 
way  towards  being  sold.  The  invest¬ 
ment  could  prove  quite  profitable  for 
the  long  run. 

Merchandising  and  Competition.  The 

merchandising  f>olicy  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  needs  thoughtful  attention  and 
planning.  Stores  should  carry  the  type 
of  equipment  which  is  in  keeping  with 
their  own  personalities.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  go  all  out  on  a  few  lines 
rather  than  to  attempt  broad  assort¬ 
ments  without  sufficient  stock  backing. 

.At  the  present  moment  such  policies 
necessitate  courage.  There  is  still  a 
gamble  as  to  which  lines  will  become 
the  household  words  of  the  future. 

This  means  that  one  of  the  great 
opportunities  of  running  a  successful 


stereo  department  can  well  become 
one  of  its  great  perils. 

However,  at  the  present  time,  tradi¬ 
tional  department  stores  can  move  out 
of  direct  competition  with  discounters 
and  chains  by  not  becoming  embroiled 
in  a  price  fight.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  side-step  the  merchandise  which  is 
being  footballed.  There  are  enough 
other  brands  around.  They  can  choose 
from  these. 

For  the  store  which  is  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  in  its  trading  area,  stereo 
offers  the  first  new  potential  for  pri¬ 
vate  label  exploitation  in  the  home 
entertainment  field  in  recent  years. 

One  other  area  remains  to  be  ex¬ 
plored.  To  lend  further  prestige  to  a 
store’s  entire  phonograph  department, 
it  can  go  into  the  components  busi¬ 
ness.  This  has  already  been  done  by 
some  department  stores. 

The  potential  may  not  be  great. 
Benefits  may  be  purely  institutional. 
However,  if  a  department  store  is 
willing  to  invest  in  this  phase  of  the 
stereo  market,  it  cannot  do  so  in  a 
slipshod  manner.  It  must  staff  its 
components  section  with  top-drawer 
trouble  shooters  who  can  answer  all 
of  the  questions  thrown  at  them  by 
the  electronic  buff. 


What  Department  Stores  Expect 
Of  Stereo  Manufacturers 


IF  manufacturers  feel  department 
stores  could  do  a  more  forceful  and 
intelligent  job  of  selling  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  retailers  for  their  part  are  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  industry’s 
contributions  to  date. 

They  want:  more  market  analyses 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
potential  customer;  an  end  to  mud¬ 
died  thinking  within  the  industry: 
some  orderly  production  plan  which 
will  end  the  anarchy  caused  by  chang¬ 
ing  models  in  mid-season;  formulation 
of  a  plan  to  protect  department  stores 
from  cut-throat  competition  in  the 
future;  more  in  the  way  of  cooperative 
advertising  allowances  and  display 
funds;  and  more  effective  sales  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  retail  staffs. 

From  a  small  city  in  Pennsylvania 
comes  this  statement:  "The  main  thing 
we  are  interested  in  is  making  a  profit. 


What  we  want  is  price  protection.  We 
are  doing  a  good  job  with  stereo  and 
making  a  good  40  f>er  cent  markup. 
Let’s  keep  it  that  way.” 

Electronics  or  Music?  Not  so  happy  is 
the  divisional  merchandise  manager 
of  a  Midwest  department  store.  He 
says:  “The  stereo  business  is  confused 
because  manufacturers  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  analyze  the  consumer. 
The  dollar  volume  is  in  that  large 
majority  who  want  to  listen  to  better 
music.  They  are  not  necessarily  those 
who  are  experts  on  sound.  The  bugs 
form  only  a  small  segment  of  this 
group.  The  play  should  be  to  those 
who  want  to  hear  radio  or  records  pro¬ 
duce  better  music  than  the  machines 
they  now  own.  The  majority  of  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  interested  in  a  lot  of 
technical  lingo  which  they  probably 
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Why?  Because  the  public  wants  honest  values  in  big  screen  TV  and  Magnav? 
delivers  it:  clearest,  sharpest,  life-size  pictures  — the  biggest  inti 
industry  with  true  high  fidelity  sound ...  in  fine  furniture  styles  and  mod* 
to  suit  every  pocketbook.  Compare  this  selection  of  magnificent  Magnav 
24"  TV**  which  retails  for  less  than  most  21"  “suggested  lists”  and  si 


IMPERIAL  NORMANDY  24-4  speakers-two  12” 
bass  plus  two  5"  treble.  Gold  Seal  Chassis.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bass  and  treble  controls.  Remote  wireless 
tuner.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $535.00 


IMPERIAL  DANISH  24— Phantom  remote  wire¬ 
less  tuner;  three  high  fidelity  speakers:  two  10”, 
one  5”.  Gold  Seal  Chassis.  Equipped  for  stereo. 

SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $485.00 


IMPERIAL  TRADITIONAL  24-Gold  Seal  Cte 
332  sq.  in.  picture;  three  speakers:  two  lO*. 
5".  Phantom  remote  wireless  tuner.  Equi; 
for  stereo.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $4811 


PREMIER  24  — Gold  Seal  Magnapower  Chassis;  MAGNAVIEW  24-Two  8”  Magnavox  high  fidelity 
332  sq.  in.  picture.  Chromatic  optical  filter  and  speakers  with  coaxial  tweeters.  Optical  picture 
reflection  barrier.  Remote  tuner.  Two  8”,  one  5”  filter,  reflection  barrier.  Picture-side  controls, 
speakers.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $399.50tt  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $299.S0tt 


BROADVIEW  24  —  Two  Magnavox  5”  speaMii 
Finest  VHF-UHF  tuners  —  top  mounted.  CM 
matic  filter  and  reflection  barrier.  332  sa  < 
picture.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $259.90n 


SPECTACULAR  VOLUME!  ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  FOUR  MAGNAVOX  TV  SETS  PURCHASEO  BY 
CONSUMERS  (INCLUOING  PORTABLES)  IS  A  MAGNIFICENT,  ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRE. 

7  self-contained  models;  the  only  complete  line  of  all-inclusive  TV  stereo  home  entertainment  centers. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRES  combine  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  24" 
TV,  FM-AM  radio,  complete  stereo  equipment,  precision  stereophonic 
phonograph  with  Diamond  Stereo  Pick-up  and  all  the  Magnavox  innova¬ 


tions  in  electronic  science  in  one  furniture  piece.  Provides  sp,  -  tact, 
dimensional  realism  everywhere  in  the  room.  6  Magnavox  high  fide:^ 
speakers.  Several  styles,  finishes.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $595.»» 
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(mil  retail  price  and  profit! 


gnavir  yourself  why  Magnavox  is  the  overwhelming  first-choice.  No  other 
in  tjie  offers  more  step-up  features  in  picture,  sound  and  cabinetry.  All  this 
us  the  exclusive  Gold  Seal  Warranty. .  .TV’s  most  all-inclusive  guarantee! 
s  another  reason  why  a  Magnavox  franchise  is  the  only  franchise  that 
nd  assure  you  real  volume  at  full  mark-up  in  big  ticket  merchandise. 
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il  ChaappCRIAL  COSMOPOLITAN  24-Three  high  fidel- 


speakers;  wireless  remote  tuning.  Gold  Seal 
.IS.  automatic  picture  and  sound  stabi- 


$<W.i»crs.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  S42S.OOtt 


I  SOLID  REASONS  WHY  A  MAGNAVOX 
FRANCHISEt  IS  THE  ONLY  FRANCHISE  YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  ON: 


1  Magnavox  limits 
a  the  number  of 
dealers  in  each  market. 
Less  than  2%  of  all 
dealers  nationally  are 
franchised  by  Magna¬ 
vox.  The  top  100  Mag¬ 
navox  dealers  (includ¬ 
ing  appliance,  music, 
furniture  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores)  achieve 
sales  volumes  ranging 
from  SIOO.OOO  to 
$2,000,000  at  full  list. 
That's  volume  selling 
in  anybody’s  language! 

2  Because  of  lower 
■  selling  and  lower 
manufacturing  costs. 
Magnavox  provides 
profit  margins  up  to 
20*4,  higher  than  com- 


petition-and  guards 
these  margins  against 
discounters. 

3  Because  Magna- 
■  vox  manufactures 
its  own  cabinets  and 
many  of  the  expensive 
components.  Magnavox 
list  prices-actual  sell¬ 
ing  prices  —  are  from 
20%  to  50%  lower  than 
comparable  models  of 
other  brands. 

4  Magnavox  is  the 
■  prestige  line  that 
sells  in  volume.  Prod¬ 
uct  superiority,  per¬ 
formance.  style  selec¬ 
tion  and  va’Iue  make 
Magnavox  outsell  all 
other  brands  in  fran¬ 
chised  stores. 


5  Magnavox  televi- 
m  Sion  prices  range 
from  only  $188.80  to 
$650.00. 


Bln  recent  months, 
a  Magnavox  sold 
one  third  of  all  indus¬ 
try's  24”  TV  sets-more 
than  50%  of  all  Mag¬ 
navox  instruments  sold 
were  24”.  Prices  start  at 
only  $259.90. 


7  Magnavox  Hi-Fi 
•  Stereo  leads  by  a 
wide  margin.  In  1958, 
1800  Magnavox  dealers 
sold  27%  of  all  the 
high  fidelity  stereo  con¬ 
soles  in  the  country. 


*Magmrox  dealers  number  1800 . . .  comprise  less  than  2^c  of  all  dealers  nationally. 
**diagonal  measure 

ithere  are  a  few  Magnavox  franchises  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 
VMahogany 
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STEREO  (continued) 


will  never  understand.  Manufacturers 
should  concentrate  on  selling  better 
music.” 

He  touches  on  styling  by  saying, 
“Manufacturers  took  little  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  average  housewife  has 
litte  patience  with  the  idea  of  adding 
a  collection  of  assorted  boxes  to  her 
already  over-filled  home. 

“Whatever  is  added  to  the  home 
must  be  something  that  not  only  gives 
better  music  but  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  room.  The  success  of  the 
Magnavox  I'heater  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.” 

“Stereo  has  also  slowed  its  own 
sale,”  he  continues,  “because  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  manufacturers. 
I'he  lack  of  standardization  in  hi-fi 
and  the  addition  of  useless  gimmicks 
like  third  channel  adds  to  the  confus- 


I'he  merchandise  manager  also  cites 
the  retail  headache  of  being  faced 
with  the  industry  changing  its  models 
in  mid-season  and  the  publicity  given 
to  items  which  are  not  yet  available. 

His  prediction  is  that  volume  for 
the  next  few  years  will  come  from  re¬ 
placement  of  existing  radios  and  hi-fi. 
The  most  important  selling  points,  he 
says,  will  concern  the  consolidation  of 
home  entertainment  into  one  piece  of 
furniture. 

One  buyer  of  an  important  store 
comments:  “Cooperation  from  the 
manufacturers  should  mean  limited 
distribution,  suggested  pricing  that  is 
controlled,  and  incentive  rebates 
based  on  volume.  Very  important  is 
prcxluct  training  material  and  meet¬ 
ings  for  salesmen.  The  greatest  weak¬ 
nesses  that  exist  are,  of  course,  mar¬ 
gins  that  are  not  livable  and  advertis¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  the  umbrella  type. 
There  is  also  definite  room  for  design 
improvement.” 


More  on  Customer  Confusion.  Speed  I 
of  engineering  changes  proves  thti 
number  one  worry  of  another  in  I 
formed  buyer.  “The  biggest  trouble  is 
in  keeping  up  with  the  speed  with 
which  stereo  engineering  and  products 
have  progressed.  No  sooner  is  one 
set  of  selling  points  and  concepts 
drummed  into  the  retail  salesmen's 
heads  than  another  one  comes  along. 
Stocks  are  obsolete  before  they  are 
really  understood.  The  public  hears 
so  much  conflict,  they  can't  absorb  it 
Let’s  settle  down  to  selling  a  few  easily 
understood  principles,”  he  urges. 

More  criticism  of  the  industry's 
efforts  stems  from  the  vice  president  of 
a  medium-sized  store.  He  says: 

“Manufacturers  have  not  set  up  a 
reasonable  standard  to  follow,  leaving  1 
the  customer  completely  confused 
when  he  comes  onto  the  floor. 

"With  the  present  market  starting 
at  f29.95  for  table  models  and  going 
to  $1,000  for  console  models— three- 


Summary  on  Stereo:  Get  in  All  the  Way  or  Stay  Out! 


Department  stores  in  the  middle  and  uppser  vol¬ 
ume  ranges  can  do  an  effective  job  with  stereo  if 
they  will  get  into  it  all  the  way.  This  means  everybody 
from  top  management  through  the  selling  ranks.  Let 
interest  flag  at  any  level  and  the  end  result  will  be  poor. 

In  order  to  capitalize  on  stereo’s  opportunity,  top 
management  will  have  to  provide  ample  funds  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  satisfactory  display  areas. 

Well-designed  stereo  listening  rooms  are  desirable, 
according  to  most  sources.  Only  one  feels  that  they  tend 
to  cloister  stereo  and  limit  sales. 

A  store  must  have  ample  open  display  area  for  a  stereo 
section,  and  this  is  especially  im|x>rtant  when  there  is  no 
listening  room.  These  sets  should  not  be  intermingled 
with  refrigerators,  gas  ranges  and  washing  machines. 

Special  events  are  of  tremendous  benefit  in  w’hipping 
up  customer  enthusiasm.  Much  success  has  been  attained 
by  stores  which  have  used  stereo  shows.  Some  believe 
these  events  prove  more  valuable  if  they  are  held  on  the 
store’s  premises  rather  than  in  halls  or  armories.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  show  held  away  from  the  store  may  benefit 
from  having  more  space  to  spread  out  in,  and  draw'  more 
purpKJseful  traffic. 

Credit  facilities  of  department  stores  should  be  stressed 
in  selling  stereo  since  it  represents  a  major  purchase  to 
the  customer. 

Price  should  be  de-emphasized  and  should  not  become 
a  part  of  the  sales  headline. 


Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  installation  and 
service  departments  as  they  are  valuable  friends  of  the 
stereo  department. 

Stores  should  limit  themselves  as  to  the  number  of 
lines  they  carry.  Some  retailers  contend  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  successful  department  will  come  from  handling 
only  the  best  known  brands. 

Stereo  units  should  reflect  the  price  emphasis  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  store. 

Wherever  possible,  department  stores  should  price  to 
realize  a  35  to  40  f>er  cent  markup. 

.Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  must  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  proper  training  of  sales  personnel.  They  should 
solicit  the  aid  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  this 
tlirection. 

The  confusion  which  surrounds  stereo  today  offers  a 
golden  opportunity  to  the  store  which  will  live  up  to  the 
challenge.  It  gives  department  stores  a  chance  to  assert 
themselves  and  take  the  lead  among  consumers. 

I'here  will  undoubtedly  be  more  competition  develop¬ 
ing.  But  a  certain  number  of  customers  will  always  pre¬ 
fer  the  things  a  department  store  stands  for  and  will  do 
their  buying  in  these  establishments. 

This  is  the  summation  of  one  successful  department 
store  executive:  “Stereo’s  for  you  if  you  have  the  guts 
to  live  up  to  it.  Get  in  all  the  way  or  stay  all  the  way 
out.  But  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  just  put  one  foot  in 
the  door.” 
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rhaniiel  stereo-component  sets— and  all 
the  other  things,  the  customer  is  not 
sure  of  what  he  wants;  and  it  takes  a 
lot  of  selling  by  the  sales  force.” 

“In  addition,”  he  continues,  “the 
distribution  into  discount  houses  has 
made  selling  that  much  more  discour¬ 
aging  because  many  hours  are  spent 
in  getting  the  customer  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  then  a  follow-up  will  prove 
that  the  customer  has  taken  all  the 
inlormation  to  a  discount  house  to 
make  his  purchase. 

“Placing  a  department  store  line 
under  franchise  or  price  control  with 
a  go(Kl,  factual  selling  story  and  rea¬ 
sonable  standards  set  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  woidd  make  it  much  simpler  to 
do  business  on  stereo.  It  may  be  too 
late  at  this  point  to  correct  all  phases 
of  stereo  selling,  but  at  present,  it  seems 
to  be  going  the  way  of  all  television 
and  radio  sales  and  profits  of  the  past.” 

.V  southern  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  sums  up  what’s  needed  this  way: 

“.More  information  to  consumers 
through  advertising  and  printed  mat¬ 
ter  clearly  describing  the  merits  of 
stereo  and  why  it  is  better  than  hi-fi. 

“Pid)lici/,e  the  fact  that  customers’ 
present  monaural  records  would  not 
be  obsolete  as  they  may  be  played  on 
stereo  ecjuipment. 

“Stereo,”  says  a  chain  store  execu- 
ti\  e,  “is  a  perfect  example  of  what  lack 
of  unity  can  do  to  customer  accept¬ 
ance.  Had  the  manufacturers  planned 
it,  they  could  not  have  done  a  better 
job  of  confusing  the  American  public. 
We've  had  separate  stereo,  self-con¬ 
tained  stereo,  two-channel  stereo, 
three-channel  stereo,  etc.  The  answer 
of  the  buying  public  to  all  this  has 
been  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

“Furthermore,  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  customer  market  research  by 
tins  industry  has  resulted  in  products 
being  manufactured  in  quantities  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  reason.  The  end  result 
is  dumping,  which  throws  the  entire 
market  into  such  a  turmoil  that  sound 
merchandising  becomes  almost  im¬ 
possible.” 

From  these  comments,  which  reflect 
the  main  points  in  retail  thinking,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  future  welfare 
of  department  store  stereo  sales  de- 
j>ends  on  curing  the  ills  which  now 
e.xist  and  using  preventive  medicine 
against  the  development  of  the  ills 
which  have  plagued  television  sales. 


TELEVISION 


Some  Hope  Of  Restoring  Profit 
To  Department  Store  TV  Sales 


Television,  the  revolutionary 
force  in  home  entertainment  dur- 


I  force  in  home  entertainment  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1940’s,  has  settled  dow'ii  to 
a  staple  business. 

In  the  last  five  years,  manufacturers 
have  provided  only  slight  variations  of 
existing  sets.  There  have  been  narrow 
styles  and  remote  control.  But  essen¬ 
tially,  other  than  minor  modifications, 
there  have  been  no  real  changes. 

Color  television  has  remained  just 
over  the  horizon  as  a  mass  item.  More 
sets  are  being  sold  today  than  in  the 
past.  But,  if  anything,  they  are  having 
less  of  an  impact  on  the  market  than 
when  they  were  first  announced. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  black 
and  white  sales  fell  off  badly  when 
consumers  held  back  tbeir  purchases 
to  wait  for  color. 

At  that  point,  some  retailers  began 
promoting  color  TV  and  suffered  for 
tbeir  efforts.  There  has  been  no  gen¬ 
eral  return  to  retail  color  advertising 
at  this  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  may  be  that  color 
TV  still  remains  an  item  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  price  promotion. 
Several  merchants  contend  it  does  not 
have  universal  consumer  appeal. 

However,  RCA,  w'hich  pioneered 
color,  reports  an  increasing  awareness 
of  retail  color  TV  potential  outside 
the  metropolitan  New'  York  area.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  say  there  has  been  a  spurt  in 
advertising  lately. 

Meanwhile,  RC;A  continues  to  carry 
its  color  message  strongly.  It  notes 
other  manufacturers  have  joined  it  in 
prcxluction.  It  says  more  television 
stations  are  featuring  color  broadcasts 
and  schedules  of  color  telecasts  have 
been  increased  as  well. 

R(^A  unit  sales,  says  the  company, 
are  up  30  per  cent  over  1958.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  itulicate  how’  many 
units  it  is  selling.  Shortages  did  devel¬ 
op  during  the  December  Christmas 
season  and  may  occur  from  time  to 
time  during  the  next  six  months. 

In  the  comparatively  few'  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  television  was  introduced, 
tleveloped  and  took  the  country  by 
storm,  sharp  competition  rapidly  nar- 


rowetl  the  field  to  recognized  natiotui 
brands. 

Consumers  leartied  the  tecimiqub 
of  comparison  shopping,  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  buying  price. 

With  discount  store  competition  be 
coming  important  at  the  same  time, 
many  department  stores  learned  thete 
unpleasant  facts: 

National  brands  were  price-fo(*. 
balled  in  direct  ratio  to  their  j)opu- 
larity  of  the  moment. 

All  of  the  water  was  removed  from 
profits  and  even  private  label  goods 
hatl  to  be  competitive  with  the  foot 
balled  brands. 

Distribution  patterns  of  manufac¬ 
turers  were  loosely  held.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  .Magna vox,  who  sold  direct¬ 
ly  to  franchised  dealers,  the  man* 
facturer  appeared  to  have  no  buinin| 
interest  in  what  happened  to  the  retail 
prices  of  his  sets.  Most  manufacturen 
refused  to  consider  department  store 
as  special  accounts. 

The  department  store  had  two 
choices:  meet  discount  competitioa 
or  de-emjjhasize  their  television  d^ 
partments. 

.\  few  stores  chose  to  get  into  tht 
pi  ice  arena.  They  promoted  their  d^ 
partments  heavily  and  refused  to  dif 
engage  from  the  price  battle.  Those 
who  follow'ed  this  procedure  found 
they  could  maintain  their  volume  and 
their  profits  did  not  suffer. 

To  accomplish  this  feat,  they  relied 
heavily  on  natural  traffic  flow,  which 
is  heavier  than  in  most  typical  dis¬ 
count  houses.  They  went  in  for  strong 
suggestive  selling.  Wherever  possible, 
prospective  customers  were  traded  up 
on  the  sales  floor.  Managers  of  these 
departments  have  been  happy  over  the 
results. 


Some  Department  Store  Advantages. 

Where  manufacturers  have  given  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  to  department 
stores,  it  has  been  based  on  volume 
rather  than  type  of  outlet.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  exclusive  models 
available  to  certain  key  accounts. 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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ihfii  line  furnilure  characteristics  to  advantage:  then 
salesmen  demonstrated  the  features  of  the  different 
models  ranged  along  the  facing  walls. 


Rike-Kumler’s  decorators  and  display  staff  arranged  beautiful  back¬ 
grounds  for  the  various  Magnavox  models,  each  a  complete  vignette 
of  a  room  plan,  as  in  the  closeups  at  left  and  below. 


IN  three  days  last  October,  Rike-Kuiiiler  salesmen 
demonstrated  Magnavox  stereo  and  television  to  over 
3,000  jjrospective  customers.  This  display  of  mmlel 
room  settings  and  stereo  and  TV  sets  was  set  up  in  the 
ballrtxjin  of  the  .Miami  Hotel  in  downtown  Dayton. 

Demonstration  models  of  the  complete  range  of 
Magnavox  instruments  were  placed  along  the  walls 
lacing  the  rfK)m  settings.  They  were  arranged  so  that 
the  salesmen  could  conveniently  and  naturally  make 
comparisons  between  the  different  models,  thus  en- 
touraging  a  step-uj)  of  the  customer’s  interest  to  those 
with  special  features. 

riie  room  settings  did  the  job  that  some  experts 
believe  is  the  one  most  needed  at  this  stage  of  the 
public’s  attraction  to  stereo:  they  showed  the  sets 
properly  placed  ami  gracefully  at  home  in  decorator- 
planned  interiors  of  every  style  and  pericnl.  Rike- 
Kumler  found  public  response  in  Dayton  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  a  similar  showing  is  planned  for  next 
spring,  and  at  that  time  it  will  run  for  a  full  week. 


ne 
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TELEVISION  (continued) 

<- 

These  are  regular  sets  with  slight 
changes  in  hardware  or  cabinet  styl¬ 
ing.  This  action  provides  a  promo¬ 
tional  talking  point. 

Department  stores  are  also  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  gain  some  other  benefits  be¬ 
cause  of  their  strong  financial  position. 

Manufacturers  depend  on  local  dis¬ 
tributors  to  set  up  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  allowances.  While  all  outlets 
presumably  receive  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  sales  as  cooperative  money,  a 
certain  number  of  small  stores  never 
advertise.  This  has  given  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  die  handling  of  funds. 

Another  competitive  advantage  to 
the  department  store  is  the  practice  of 
jieriodic  closeouts.  The  distributor 
can  handle  his  closeouts  by  allotting 
sets  to  his  customers.  Or,  as  is  the  case  ’ 
frequently,  he  can  look  around  for 
the  accounts  who  can  pay  cash  for  the 
sets.  Department  stores  are  usually  in 
a  more  liquid  cash  position  than  their 
competitors. 

These,  then,  are  the  faint  beacons 


which  have  attempted  to  light  depart¬ 
ment  stores’  paths  through  the  peril¬ 
ous  and  near  profitless  road  of  televis¬ 
ion  merchandising. 

Some  Hope  for  Profit.  Today  some 
changes  are  taking  place.  The  lack  of 
profit  has  made  itself  felt  down  to  the 
production  level.  Rumblings  among 
stockholders  of  some  TV  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  caused  management  to  go  in 
for  soul-searching  as  an  important 
avocation.  These  manufacturers  are 
now  attempting  to  put  some  profit 
back  into  retail  selling  in  the  hop>e 
that  it  will  filter  back  to  them. 

This  is  being  done  in  two  major 
steps. 

First:  I'here  is  a  growing  trend  to 
drop  list  prices  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  Distributors  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  set  lists  on  a  geographical 
basis.  This  allows  retailers  who  are 
not  in  an  area  of  intense  competition 
to  take  advantage  of  local  conditions. 

Second:  Manufacturers  are  trying  to 
induce  retailers  to  set  minimum  resale 
])rices.  It  is  said  they  are  getting  a 
surprising  amount  of  cooperation 


from  discounters  in  this  program 
Mounting  op>erational  costs  of  di 
count  stores  have  taken  some  of  th( 
stubbornness  out  of  many  of  iliein. 

As  to  the  general  outlook  for  telt 
vision  volume,  it  is  favorable.  Th«rt 
now  exists  a  substantial  second-$et4 
the-home  market.  Population  increaw 
expected  in  the  next  decade  and  nes 
housing  should  combine  to  keep  TV 
sales  activity  healthy.  Since  television 
has  been  on  the  scene  for  at  least  Id 
years,  the  replacement  market  mus 
l)e  considered  for  its  volume  potential. 

Department  store  men  who  havt 
committed  themselves  to  reinainiq 
aggressively  in  the  field  ask  more  than 
the  token  consideration  they  have  re 
ceived  thus  far  from  manufacturm 

Unless  some  order  can  be  made  out 
of  the  current  pricing  chaos,  they  see 
the  day  not  too  far  distant  where  the 
manufacturer  may  be  forced  to  hold 
his  own  inventory  and  the  retailer  to 
act  merely  as  his  sales  agent. 

“There  is  no  law  written  that  says 
we  have  to  sit  on  inventory,”  one 
leading  retailer  said.  “Let  the  manu¬ 
facturer  assume  some  of  the  risk.” 
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RADIO 

Transistor  Sets  and  FM  Sets  — 

A  Double  Opportunity 

SPURRED  by  transistors,  radio  is 
staging  a  dramatic  upsurge.  Unit 
volume  through  the  first  nine  monthi 
of  1959  at  retail  showed  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of 
1958,  according  to  the  Electronics  In 
dustry  Association. 

The  Association  reports  that  5,285, 
000  units  of  home,  clock  and  portablt 
radios  were  sold  by  retailers  througk 
September  30th,  as  compared  to  4,556, 
545  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  195k 
The  industry  has  transistorized  and 
miniaturized  right  down  to  the  size 


This  early  fall  ad,  one  of  a  series  by  Abraham  ir  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  announced  new  models  of  RCA  stereo  and  television  with 
the  kind  of  excitement  usually  reserved  for  automobile  shows. 
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of  a  cigarette  pack.  This  development 
is  given  much  of  the  credit  for  record¬ 
ed  sales  gains.  The  introduction  and 
acceptance  of  Japanese  goods  has  cre¬ 
ated  another  major  benefit  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  has  revitalized  the  pri¬ 
vate  brand. 

Even  national  brand  manufacturers 
have  attached  their  own  names  to 
Japanese  “gut  sets.”  This  means  the 
public  will  not  be  suspicious  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  labeling.  It  will  not  de¬ 
mand  the  national  brands  exclusively. 

Today  department  stores  can  buy 
radios  in  Japan  which  allow  them  to 
get  up  to  their  ears  in  the  discount 
fight  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Th«  Pick-up  Sale.  Of  course,  the  cur¬ 
rent  revolution  has  brought  about 
revolutionary  shifts  in  merchandising 
policies  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Department  stores  must 
realize  that  their  competition  is  no 
longer  the  discount  house  alone.  Small 
radios  have  found  their  way  into  drug 
stores,  supermarkets  and  hardware 
stores. 

The  department  store  which  consid¬ 
ers  its  small  radio  department  a  traffic 
department  and  treats  it  as  such  will 
fare  better  than  the  one  which  sticks 
to  the  time-honored  tradition  that 
radios  belong  in  home  entertainment 
divisions. 

For  example,  many  discounters  have 
brought  radios  down  to  first  floor  lo¬ 
cations  adjacent  to  entrances.  Some 
department  stores  have  used  this  prac¬ 
tice  or  at  least  moved  radios  into 
traffic  appliance  divisions.  It  is  felt 
that  small  radios  represent  impulse 
purchases  and  should  be  merchandised 
in  a  way  that  leads  to  carry-with  trans¬ 
actions. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  transistorized 


sets  are  so  small  they  represent  a  secur¬ 
ity  hazard  to  self-selection  counters. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  protect¬ 
ing  them. 

The  market  for  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  appears  general.  Teen-agers  rep¬ 
resent  a  particularly  good  potential 
and  small  radios  should  be  featured  at 
Christmas,  graduation  and  back-to- 
school  periods  as  natural  calendar 
promotions. 

The  Better  Radio  Market.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  radio  merchandising  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  FM-AM  radio.  Today  all 
consoles  and  a  major  portion  of  more 
expensive  table  models  carry  the  FM 
band. 

These  sets  belong  in  the  home  en¬ 
tertainment  section  of  stores.  They 
represent  major  item  purchases  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

More  than  that,  they  represent  a 
growth  potential  for  department  stores. 
Today  more  and  more  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  are  exp>erimenting 
with  stereophonic  transmission.  This 
means  use  of  simultaneous  programs 
on  FM  and  AM  wave  lengths. 

With  this  in  mind,  major  importers 
of  German-made  radios  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic  producers  are  calling  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  intelligent  fl(X)r  selling  to 
cover  radio  departments.  They  feel 
the  same  amount  of  effort  must  be 
placed  in  selling  FM  radio  as  is  sought 
in  the  recorded  stereophonic  field. 

They  are  critical  of  the  efforts  of 
many  department  stores  to  make  price 
paramount.  Such  activity  lessens  the 
impact  of  broadcast  music  as  an  emo¬ 
tional  quotient. 

All  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  merchandising 
stereo  are  rejieated  in  the  higher- 
priced  radio  market. 


Reprints  of  this  and  previous  STORES  Reports 
to  Management  are  available  at  35  cents  each. 
These  include: 

Leased  Departments 

Merchandising  Rainwear 

Toy  Department  Merchandising 

The  Stationery  Department 

The  Men's  and  Boys'  Departments 

The  Furniture  and  Bedding  Departments 


HOW 


YOU 

KNOW 

—what  to  buy? 
^how  much  to  buy? 
—when  to  buy? 

Three  tremendous  questions  that 
make  for  either  profit  or  loss- 
answered  clearly  and  simply  by 
a  prominent  retailer. 

No  merchandising  person— be  he 
clerical,  head  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer  or  buyer— no  training  de¬ 
partment  head— can  really  know 
without  studying 

the  newly  revised 

DOILAR  AND  UNIT 


PUNNING  AND 
BUDGETING 

•»y 

Jerold  S.  Meyer 
General  Manager 
STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

For  NRAAA  members,  $2.00 
Non-member  price,  $5.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"Dollar  and  Unit  Merchandise  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Budgeting." 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - 


Address  . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  salat  tax  if  deliverad  in  N.Y.C. 
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Report  from  Washington 


rm 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Social  Security  Proposals.  This  is  the  year  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  have  to  be  on  guard,  for  this  is  an  election 
year,  and  some  (x)liticians  will  be  trying  to  attract  voters 
by  s|>onsoring  or  supporting  appealing  legislation. 

Important  to  the  campaigner  will  be  that  growing  group 
known  as  ‘‘senior  citizens.” 

Representative  Aime  J.  Forand  (D-R.  I.)  is  noticing  in¬ 
creased  support  for  his  bill,  H.  R.  4700,  which  would  create 
a  federally-administered  program  providing  hospitalization, 
surgery,  anil  nursing  care  for  social  security  recipients.  An¬ 
other  proposal  woidd  increase  the  present  $1,200  limit  per¬ 
mitted  as  outside  earnings  by  social  security  p>ensioners, 
while  a  third  plan  would  eliminate  the  present  provision 
that  a  |jerson  must  be  at  least  50  years  of  age  to  be  eligible 
for  disability  benefits. 

That  the  adoption  of  any  one  or  more  than  one  of  these 
proposals  would  be  costly  is  obvious,  but  the  proposals’ 
)x)litical  appeal  to  legislators  cannot  be  denied.  There  are 
16  million  persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  United  States 
—8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  It  is  estimated  that 
their  number  will  increase  a  million  every  three  years. 
There  are,  further,  13,486,122  retired  or  disabled  workers 
and  survivors  now  receiving  social  security  benefits. 

Opposition.  Strong  opposition  to  these  plans  will  come 
from  various  quarters,  on  the  grounds  that  the  added  charges 
woidd  be  sid)stantial.  The  social  security  tax  rate  increased 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  January  1st  of  this  year  so  that 
previously  promised  increases  could  be  covered.  Under  the 
Forand  plan,  social  security  taxes  would  be  further  in¬ 
creased  by  one-quarter  of  one  jxt  cent  for  both  employer 
anil  employee. 

Seymour  E.  Harris,  Harvard  University  economist,  told 
the  Joint  Economic  (annmittee  last  November  that  the 
present  $4,800  of  income  which  is  taxed  to  pay  for  social 
security  shoulil  be  increased  to  $9,000. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  schedule  calls  for  nine  per  cent 
taxes,  on  the  $4,800  base,  by  1969. 

There  are  several  facts  that  C^ongress  should  consider  be¬ 


fore  adding  further  to  social  security  programs: 

It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  some  kind  of  vol¬ 
untary  health  insurance.  The  benefits  of  private  plans  have 
been  increasing,  in  recent  years.  Opponents  of  what  has 
l>een  termed  ‘‘socialized  medicine”  maintain  that  private 
plans  are  more  flexible  and  hence  more  adequately  fit  the 
needs  of  the  policy  holder  than  would  a  necessarily  rigid 
feileral  plan. 

Hospitalization,  if  added  to  our  present  social  security 
program  benefits,  would  send  costs  upwards  sharply.  Re 
ceipts  under  the  program  failed  to  meet  expenditures  in 
fiscal  19.58  for  the  first  time  since  the  plan  was  set  upon 
January  1,  1940.  The  deficit  in  fiscal  1958  was  $126  million. 

It  rose  in  fiscal  1959  to  $1.2  billion;  and  is  expected  this 
year,  at  present  benefit  schedules,  to  reach  $87  million, I 

NRMA's  Position.  NRM.A  has  maintained  the  view  that 
retirement  benefits  shoidd  be  extended  to  embrace  all  work 
ers,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  employed  in  ‘‘covered" 
employment  or  not.  ‘‘The  expanded  program  should  be 
financed  on  a  true  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Benefit  pavnients 
made  in  each  year  should  be  covered  by  payroll  deductions 
and/or  other  taxes  collected  in  that  year  and  speiificalh 
levied  for  that  purpose,”  it  has  said. 

Fhe  sense  of  NRMA’s  policy  is  that  we  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  recurring  threat  of  increases  in  benefits  and  taxes  in 
each  election  year.  If,  in  an  election  year,  the  do-gix)ders 
want  to  increase  benefits,  then  they  should  be  forced  to  find 
the  necessary  revenue  to  cover  the  costs.  In  this  manner 
the  program  would  cease  to  be  a  political  gimmick  for  vote| 
getting. 

Conference  for  Consumers.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  | 
last  month  conducted  what  may  be  the  first  in  a  series  of 
‘‘Conferences  on  Public  Deception.”  Chairman  Earl  W’  | 
kintner  of  the  agency  said,  in  opening  the  sessions,  that  ihf 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  ‘‘the  forging  of  a  new  weapon 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  war  on  trickery  in  the 
marketplace.  The  new  weapon  is  public  education  on  how 
buyers  of  products  and  services  can  detect  and  thereby  avoidn 
being  victimized  by  illegal  selling  methods,  particularly  false y 
or  misleading  advertising.”  | 

About  70  persons  attended  the  Conference,  including  rep 
resentatives  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  various  consumer 
organizations,  and  educators.  Discussion  was  confineil  gen¬ 
erally  to  recitations  of  trick  advertising,  television  commer¬ 
cials,  and  bait  advertising. 

Officers  of  NRMA  are  expected  to  meet  with  Chairman 
Kintner  within  the  next  few  weeks  to  discuss  some  of  the* 
problems  raised  by  Mr.  Kintner  and  his  staff.  I 
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65%  POLYESTER 
35%  conoN 

made  by  XYZ  Compaiiy 

■■■■■■ 

65%“DACR0N”* 

POLYESTER 

35%  COTTON 

DACRON* 

WrinHc-Resistant 

madehyXYZCompaiiy 

*Du  Font's  trademark 


WHICH  lABELWILLSELLMORE  GOODS? 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  ...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRT 

Enjoy  “The  Du  Pont  Show  With  June  Allyson”, 
every-Monday  at  10:30  PM,  EST,  CBS-TV. 


The  label  on  the  right  will  sell  more, 
of  course!  When  your  labels  read 
“Dacron”*  polyester  fiber  or  “Orion”* 
acrylic  fiber,  they're  more  than  labels. 
They’re  selling  messages. 

More  consumers  know,  trust  and  prefer 
these  fibers  than  any  other  modern  syn¬ 
thetics  by  far!  In  1960,  once  again,  more 
merchandise  will  be  sold  with  “Dacron” 
and  “Orion”  than  with  any  other  modern 
fiber  trademarks. 

DAGROir-ORUIir 


POLYESTER  FIBER 


ACRYLIC  FIBER 


*DACRON  tnd  ORION  art  our  rttnltred  trademarks.  When  you  use  them:  Dtslinituish  them— Captlalire  and  us#  quoits  or  italKS,  or  othtrwist  disliniuish  by  color,  ItIttrini,  art  trark,  tk.  Dtaribt  them— Use  Hit  phrast 
"tkcrtw"  ootytsttr  liber  (‘  Orlwi"  acrylic  fiber)  at  least  once  in  any  teat.  Desunate  them—  As  Ou  Font’s  trademark  lor  its  polyestor  lacrylicl  liber  in  a  footnote  or  othersiise 
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The  Creation  of  a  Store  Image  {C;  nt.nurd  iiom  1-i) 


“Local  Delivery  didn’t  have  her 
|ia(ka)i>e  hut  did  find  out  it  had  been 
j^ilt-wrapped.  ‘I  suggest  you  try  Gift- 
W'lapping,'  suggested  Itxal  delivery. 

“.\t  Gift  Wrapping,  nobotly  had  seen 
the  bath  oils  either,  but  the  lady  there 
was  undismayed.  ‘I’m  sorry  that  we 
have  no  record  of  it,’  she  said,  ‘but  it 
is  bound  to  come  here  sooner  or  later.’ 

“  ‘But  1  can’t  wait.  It’s  a  gift  and  I 
need  it  now!’ 

“  ‘  rhen  I  woukl  suggest  that  you 
call  the  sufXTintendent’s  office,’  saitl 
the  woman  pleasantly. 

“The  superintendent’s  office  had 
never  heard  of  the  package.  ‘Let  me 
suggest,’  said  the  spokesman,  ‘that  you 
call  .Adjustments.’ 

“.\t  each  of  these  calls,  Mrs.  .\ltei- 
mann  hail  had  to  repeat  the  whole 
story,  and  the  story,  of  course,  was 
growing  like  the  verses  of  Old  .Mac¬ 
Donald  Had  a  Farm. 

“  ‘Oh,  no,’  she  said.  ‘I’m  so  tired.’ 

“I'he  sufx^rintendent’s  office  ex- 
pre.ssed  its  regret  but  assured  her  that 
.Adjustments  would  clear  everything 
up  if  she  would  only  check  it.  When 
she  called  Adjustments,  she  had  to 
wait  a  while.  It  seemed  like  10  years. 
Finally,  a  man’s  voice  was  on  the 
phone,  and  she  was  telling  her  story 
again. 

“  ‘Look,’  she  said,  ‘I’m  so  tired. 
Would  you  please  just  listen  to  my 
sad  story?’  She  told  it  while  he 
listened  politely. 

“  ‘Let  me  suggest  .  .  .’  he  began,  and 
she  broke  in,  ‘Oh,  no.’ 

“He  went  on  to  say  he  wished  he 
could  help  her  but  that  he  couldn’t. 

“  ‘Why  not?’ 

“  ‘I’m  in  Stemware,’  said  the  man. 

“  ‘Why  did  you  listen  to  my  story?,’ 
waileil  Mrs.  Altermann. 

“  ‘A’ou  asked  me  to,’  said  the  man, 
‘anil  the  longer  I  listened,  the  sadder 
it  got.  I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  stop 
you.’  Somehow  that  made  everything 
seem  a  lot  pleasanter. 

“.A  few  hours  later,  the  whole  thing 
began  to  get  funny.  And  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  package,  which  hadn’t  been 
anywhere  in  the  Neiman  system, 
showed  up  at  her  desk.” 

■All  of  this  contributes  to  the  Nei- 
man-Marcus  image,  but  in  addition, 
our  executives  contribute  to  the  image 


l)y  participating  in  a  wide  variety  of 
community  affairs  and  political  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  own  choice. 

The  N-M  Employee.  To  our, employees 
we  say,  anil  we  mean  it:  “We  want  to 
proviile  the  most  pleasant  working 
londitions  for  you  to  be  founil  in  any 
retail  establishment  in  the  world.  Onr 
most  important  rule  is  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  we  want  you  to  practice  it 
and  apply  it  in  all  of  your  relation¬ 
ships  with  our  customers.” 

I'o  the  end  of  being  sure  that  we  are 
maintaining  the  most  pleasant  working 
conditions  possible,  we  operate  contin¬ 
uous  round  table  discussion  groups 
consisting  of  employees  from  all  de¬ 
partments  of  our  stores,  to  disiuss 
problems  that  affect  their  happiness. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  builil  a  store 
image  without  the  help  of  its  employ¬ 
ees.  For  they  represent  to  the  public 
what  the  store  stands  for.  They  pro¬ 
ject  its  image.  They  buy  and  sell  the 
merchandise  in  the  store,  and  thev 
provide  all  of  those  services  which 
make  a  store  special  in  the  eyes  of  its 
( ustomers.  Employees  can  make  a 
stole  alive  and  human  or  dull  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  We  constantly  remind  our 
employees  of  the  image  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  create.  It  makes  them  feel 
they  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
image. 

Each  new  employee  entering  the 
Neiman-.Marcus  Company  is  given  a 
booklet  about  the  store  which  begins 
with  these  words: 

“So  glad  you’re  here  .  .  .  your  smart 
appearance,  your  warm  friendliness, 
your  ititerested  efficiency  .  .  .  these 
are  Neiman-Marcus.  They  make  up 
what  is  referred  to  as  ‘the  Neiman- 
Marcus  Personality,’  a  compelling 
quality  that  causes  many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  call  Neiman-Marcus  simply 
‘  I'he  Store,’  as  if  there  were  no  other. 
I'he  Neiman-Marcus  personality  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in:  a  porter’s  welcoming  smile 
...  a  salesperson’s  interested  concern 
...  a  fitter’s  pleasant  understanding 
of  figure  problems  ...  an  executive’s 
personal  greeting  ...  a  credit  man’s 
interest  in  a  family’s  budgeting  ...  a 
packer’s  loving  care  of  merchandise 
...  a  delivery’s  man’s  extra  courtesy 
.  .  .  and  in  you,  our  newest  staff  mem¬ 


ber.  You  are  now  ‘what  we’re  laniow 
for.’  ” 

Wider  Public.  Just  recently,  we  niatli 
a  public  offering  of  our  stock,  so  noe 
we  are  vitally  concerned  with  wfi* 
our  stockholders  think  we  look  lilt^ 
Not  all  of  them  are  like  an  oil  niaa 
who  called  up  at  the  time  of  the  stoel 
issuance  and  asked  what  sort  of  profit 
retailers  generally  made.  We  told  hia 
that  the  national  average  was  alxni 
two  per  cent  after  taxes  and  th# 
exceptional  store  operation  yielded 
about  three  per  cent. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
then  he  asked,  “Did  you  say  three  per 
cent?”  I  said,  “Yes.” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “you’re  in  the 
wrong  business.  We  spill  that  muchr 

We  want  our  stockholders  to  see  lu 
much  as  our  customers  ilo,  for  just  u 
the  customer  has  pride  in  the  mink 
coat  with  the  Neiman-Marcus  label, 
so  we  want  our  stockholders  to  have 
similar  pride  in  possessing  a  stock  cer¬ 
tificate  with  that  same  label. 

During  this  past  Christmas  season, 
our  Christmas  catalogue  probably  re¬ 
ceived  more  publicity  than  any  cata¬ 
logue  in  recent  history,  because  we 
devoted  two  pages  to  the  kind  of  fabu¬ 
lous  gifts  w'e’ve  become  famous  for. 
One  was  the  black  .Angus  steer  which 
we  offered  to  deliver  on  the  hoof  to 
any  place,  with  a  roast  beef  cart,  and 
the  other  was  a  Willys  Beach  Jeep  to¬ 
gether  with  a  chinchilla  jacket,  and 
emerald  necklace,  etc.,  for  .S 15 1,580.- 
70.  These  pages  made  news.  They 
were  reported  in  papers  all  over  the 
world— because  they  were  right  for 
Neiman-.Marcus  to  run.  Because  of 
our  previous  image  projecting,  the 
press  and  the  public  were  prepared 
for  these  items  from  Neiman-Marcus. 
They  might  well  have  been  a  flop  if 
another  store  with  a  different  type  of 
public  image  had  run  the  same  pages. 

.All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
each  store,  each  individual,  must  have 
its  own  individuality  and  its  own 
method  of  expression.  No  person  ever 
became  great  by  copying  someone  else, 
and  no  store  has  reached  immortality 
by  imitation.  Every  store,  large  or 
small,  should  seek  to  tell  its  own  story 
honestly  and  forcefully.  Its  image  must 
always  be  a  true  reflection  of  the 
ideals,  aspirations  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  store  and  its  management. 
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THE  new  louvered  aluniinuin  trout 
of  Bresee’s  Oneonta  Department 
Store,  show'n  above,  is  the  latest  step  in 
a  continuous  store  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  that  started  in  1944  and  had  cost 
nearly  5400,000  before  the  installation 
of  the  new  575,000  facade.  Next  year 
the  store  plans  to  complete  its  mod¬ 
ernization  with  the  laying  of  a  heated 
sidewalk  to  prevent  ice  formation  and 
installation  of  “magic  carpets”  to  open 
and  close  the  doors. 

The  new  exterior  includes  new  fac¬ 
ing  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  a  new  marquee,  all  of  alumi¬ 
num.  The  louvered  front  covers  an 
area  of  106  feet  and  is  54  feet  high.  On 
it,  a  plastic  neon  sign  lights  the  store 
name  in  red. 

The  steel-braced  aluminum  canopy 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  building 
and  extends  eight  feet  over  the  side¬ 
walk.  It  is  equipped  with  lights  under¬ 
neath  to  illuminate  the  walk,  and  on 
its  top  there  are  24  500-watt  fltx>dlights 
that  illuminate  the  full  area  of  the 
aluminum  facade.  The  marquee  is  so 
constructed  that  any  water  will  run 
directly  into  the  regular  drains  with¬ 
out  dripping. 

The  windows  are  lighted  with  strips 
of  fluorescent  lights.  These  are  on 
separate  switches  so  that  the  lighting 
layout  is  very  flexible.  In  addition, 
there  are  30  sf>otlights  that  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  and  controlled  according  to  the 
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area  being  lighted  and  the  coloring 
effect  desired. 

Construction  of  the  new  front  in¬ 
cluded  concealing  10  loudspeakers  for 
broadcasting  the  store’s  interior  music 
program  or  for  broadcasting  separate 
programs  staged  at  the  main  entance 
or  in  the  windows.  When  completion 
of  the  installation  was  celebrated  on 
November  12th,  live  models  were  used 
in  the  window  displays  and  they 
broadcast  descriptions  of  their  outfits. 

Other  events  of  the  day-long  cele¬ 
bration,  which  more  than  200  people 


attended,  included  dropping  balloons 
with  gift  certificates  from  airplanes;  a 
Cheese  and  Cracker  Barrel  inside  the 
store  with  free  sweet  cider;  live  models 
in  the  Fashion  Department  as  well  as 
the  windows;  door  prizes,  free  turkeys 
and  other  gifts— and  the  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  with  Oneonta’s  mayor  doing 
the  honors. 

The  new  front  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Northeast.  The 
mayor  called  it  “one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  acts  done  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  in  many  years.” 
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P.  R.  and  Promotions 


Newspaper  advertisements 
about  Bresee’s  nexu  store  front 
started  early  in  October  with 
announcements  like  the  one 
at  right;  culminated  on  No¬ 
vember  ]2th,  opening  day, 
with  a  program  of  the  day’s 
events  from  noon  to  8:30. 


WHAT  WNl  HAPPEN  IfXT  AT  MSSB'S? 


The  telephone  selling  department  at  G.  Fox  Company  has  special  equipment  to  handle  telephone  orders 
efficiently.  When  a  telephone  salesclerk  finishes  writing  up  an  order,  she  drops  it  into  a  channel  running 
past  her  desk.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  round  table  (foreground),  dropping  onto  the  table  through  the  chute. 


The  6*  Fox  $hop-By-Phone  Service 

Reorganization,  new  equipment  and  training  pay  off 
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with  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  telephone  sales  volume 


The  telephone  line  between  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  the  customer 
can  be  a  retail  rainbow  leading  to 
impsortant  sales  growth,  judging  by 
the  experience  of  G.  Fox  &  Company. 

Though  it  had  a  shop-by-phone 
service  for  years,  G.  Fox  completely 
reorganized  this  department’s  setup  in 
October,  1958,  installing  new’  equip¬ 
ment  and  adopting  an  aggressive, 
sales-minded  approach  to  shop-by¬ 
phone  activities.  The  result:  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  phone  order  sales  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  installation. 

G.  Fox  management  worked  closely 
with  the  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  to  plan  the  new  in¬ 
stallation  and  system.  To  help  achieve 
maximum  sales  benefits  from  its  shop- 
by-phone  service,  the  store: 

►  Put  in  a  new  business  phone  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Automatic  Call  Distributor, 
designed  to  handle  the  volume  of  calls 
received  in  this  department. 

►  Trained  its  telephone  answering 


staff  to  be  more  sales-conscious. 

►  Designed  a  physical  setup  that, 
even  to  desk  structure,  is  geared  for 
top  efficiency  in  telephone  sales. 

Through  tests  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  G. 
Fox  discovered  that  with  its  former 
telephone  selling  arrangement,  55  per 
cent  of  the  customers  calling  got  a 
busy  signal  on  the  first  try.  To  George 
Kyte,  general  superintendent  of  the 
store,  this  was  an  appalling  fact  and 
way  out  of  line  with  the  G.  Fox  philos¬ 
ophy  of  top  service. 

“It  was  like  telling  those  customers 
we  were  too  busy  to  serve  them,”  he 
says. 

Bell  System  tests  showed  that  on 
some  days  as  many  as  25,000  people  dial 
G.  Fox.  The  store  saw  the  need  for 
developing  a  shop-by-phone  system 
that  would  comfortably  handle  a  peak 
load  of  calls.  It  also  became  conscious 
of  the  effect  that  the  expected  piopula- 
tion  growth  of  the  area  would  have 


on  its  load  of  calls  in  future  years. 

G.  Fox  believes  the  majority  of 
phone  orders  bring  sales  it  might  not 
get  otherwise. 

“The  customer  who  phones  to  give 
us  an  order  is  a  customer  who  for 
some  reason  that  day  can’t  get  down 
to  the  store,”  says  Mr.  Kyte.  “If  we 
don’t  take  care  of  her  by  phone,  she 
may  call  some  one  who  will,  or  perhaps 
put  off  her  purchase  altogether.  The 
telephone  gives  us  a  direct  home  link 
with  the  customer.” 

The  A.C.D.  System.  The  Automatic 
Call  Distributor,  the  special  business 
phone  system  G.  Fox  is  using,  was  d^ 
veloped  by  the  Bell  System  for  busi¬ 
nesses  which  get  a  large  volume  of  the 
same  kind  of  call.  The  G.  Fox  cus¬ 
tomer  dials  JAckson  2-5151  for  phone 
orders  and  is  put  directly  through  to  a 
telephone  salesclerk  without  having  to 
go  through  a  switchboard  first.  Other 
calls  continue  to  be  placed  through 
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,i,e  cential  switchboard  number, 
(  Hapcl  9-9711. 

With  the  ACD  system,  the  switch¬ 
board  “middleman”  is  eliminated  and 
he  time  spent  formerly  in  querying 
ihe  callei  and  re-routing  the  call  is 
uved.  Furthermore,  if  all  of  the  tele¬ 
hone  salesclerks  happen  to  be  busy 
Old  more  calls  come  in,  a  recorded 
Lnnouncement  (incorporated  into  the 
filial  A(^D  equipment)  tells  the  cus- 
jiiicr  the  call  has  been  received  and 
rtill  be  handled  promptly.  The  calls 
iie  stored  in  order  and  fed  to  the 
answering  staff  as  fast  as  the  telephone 
olesderks  become  free.  Because  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  program,  a  call 
that  is  stored  is  passed  on  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  salesclerk  within  a  few  seconds. 
The  fact  that  calls  are  stored  in  order 
is  an  important  advantage  over  the 
old  switchboard  system  in  the  shop- 
by-phone  service,  says  Mr.  Kyte. 

Should  a  telephone  salesclerk  get  a 
I  call  for  more  or  different  information 
'than  she  has,  the  ACD  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  her  to  (1)  hold  the 
incoming  call  while  she  calls  another 
deprtment,  (2)  stay  on  the  line  with 
the  customer  while  also  bringing  in 
another  department  or  (3)  transfer 
the  call. 

Th#  Personnel.  Part  of  the  ACD  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  supervisory  cabinet  which 
gives  the  supervisor  an  up-to-the-second 
view  of  the  number  and  status  of  calls. 
While  this  obviously  is  a  general  aid 
to  supervision,  it  also  helps  the  super¬ 
visor  establish  the  number  of  tele¬ 


phone  salespeople  needed  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  given  time.  During  peak 
periods,  the  number  needed  is  about 
95.  The  number  fluctuates  both 
throughout  the  day  and  throughout 
the  week. 

For  this  reason,  the  telephone  sales¬ 
clerk  at  G.  Fox  is  usually  a  mature, 
married  woman  who  does  not  want  to 
work  full  time.  She  may  work  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  each 
week.  Mr.  Kyte  says  the  store  has  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  this  type  of 
woman  and  that  she  has  worked  out 
very  well,  creating  a  labor  pool  the 
store  can  tap  according  to  its  needs. 

G.  Fox  teaches  its  telephone  sales¬ 
clerks  to  be  more  than  order  takers 
and  to  sell  by  suggestion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  customer  calls  to  order  lawn 
equipment  such  as  a  garden  hose,  the 
telephone  clerk  may  suggest  allied 
items  such  as  grass  seed  or  garden 
gloves— or,  taking  her  cue  from  the 
conversation,  she  may  go  into  another 
realm  and  suggest  items  for  the  house. 
She  also  may  call  attention  to  mer¬ 
chandise  on  sale.  By  whatever  method 
she  finds  best,  her  job  entails  increas¬ 
ing  the  order  through  suggestion. 

“Basically,  the  telephone  salesclerk 
can  sell  faster  than  the  counter  clerk,” 
says  Mr.  Kyte,  “for  it  is  direct  sell  with 
no  waste  motion.” 

At  G.  Fox,  everything  from  candy 
to  aspirin  to  furniture  to  ready-to-wear 
is  selling  well  by  phone.  Some  items 
are  the  direct  result  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Other  items,  furniture,  for 


example,  may  be  what  the  store  calls 
“shopped  merchandise”— merchandise 
the  customer  has  already  shopped 
while  in  the  store  but  wanted  to  think 
over. 

“Our  merchandise  men  were  amazed 
to  discover  how  much  can  be  sold  by 
phone,”  says  Mr.  Kyte. 

The  Telephone  Department.  The  tele¬ 
phone  selling  department  is  located  on 
the  eleventh  floor,  the  top  floor  in  the 
store.  G.  Fox  has  developed  certain 
features  in  the  physical  setup  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  service’s  all-over  effi¬ 
ciency. 

For  instance,  the  desks  at  which  the 
phone  clerks  sit  are  carefully  designed. 
First,  the  girls  tried  out  mock  desks 
placed  in  trial  arrangements  with  the 
bulletin  board,  phone  equipment, 
waste  basket,  etc.,  testing  both  the 
desks  and  the  work  arrangement  for 
convenience,  comfort  and  efficiency. 
After  several  modifications  (waste  bas¬ 
kets,  for  example,  were  raised  from 
the  floor  and  attached  to  the  desks), 
the  present  desk  structure  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  work  implements  were  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

The  bulletin  board  placed  over  each 
desk  is  for  newspaper  ads  and  special 
notices.  Not  finding  the  kind  of  clips 
wanted  for  the  boards,  the  store  had 
plastic  clothes  pins  nailed  to  them, 
making  the  attachment  and  removal 
of  ads  an  easy  matter. 

To  keep  the  telephone  salesclerks 
informed  about  the  availability  of 
merchandise,  a  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  clerk  was  assigned  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  other  departments  call  her 
to  tell  her  what  merchandise  is  new  in 
stock,  what’s  out  of  stock,  etc.  She 
prints  the  information  on  a  slide 
which  is  projected  on  the  wall  for  the 
telephone  salesclerks  to  see.  The  turn¬ 
ing  projector  moves  the  picture  along 
the  wall  from  one  row  of  desks  to 
another. 

After  the  telephone  clerk  has  fin¬ 
ished  writing  up  her  order,  she  folds 
the  order  blank  and  drops  it  through 
an  opening  on  her  desk,  channeling 
it  to  a  chute  that  runs  from  the  desks 
down  the  aisle  to  a  large,  round  table. 
Here  the  orders  are  sorted  and  routed 
to  the  proper  departments,  to  amount 
—according  to  G,  Fox’s  experience— 
to  the  gold  at  the  end  of  the  sales 
rainbow. 
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The  design  of  the  telephone  sales  desk  and  the  arrangement  of  work 
implements  were  carefully  planned  for  maximum  efficiency.  Such  items 
as  bulletin  board,  telephone  dial,  waste  basket,  were  carefully  positioned 
for  convenience  and  comfort,  as  well  as  efficiency. 

January,  1960 


Holu  To  Increase  Sales  For 
Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day 

How  top  management  can  direct  and  support 
storewide  activity  for  storewide  sales  and  profit 


Ol  HER’S  DAY  1960  falls  on 
May  8th,  just  three  weeks  iollow- 
ing  Easter  Sunday.  Father’s  Day  1%0 
falls  on  June  19th,  just  three  weeks 
following  Decoration  Day. 

There  have  lieen  two  recent  indus¬ 
trywide  nieetings  of  luanufacturers, 
trade  associations  and  retailers  which 
discussed  the  volume  and  profit  poten¬ 
tials  of  these  occasions  and  how  to 
capitalize  on  them.  One  in  December 
was  sponsored  by  the  NRMA  ^^other’s 
Day  (Committee,  the  other  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  sponsoretl  by  the  NR.MA 
Father’s  Day  Committee. 

B«)th  concluded  that  in  spite  of  the 
short  selling  peritnls  preceding  these 
events,  each  of  the  Days  can  be  etpiiva- 
lent  to  a  spring  Christmas  if  it  is 
aggressively  merchandised  and  pro¬ 
moted.  .Manufacturers  were  urged  to 
create  new,  fresh  merchandise  and 
special  packaging  for  new  and  staple 
gooils.  For  retailers,  one  point  was 
stressed  and  restressed:  the  success  of 
each  event  depends  on  top  manage¬ 
ment’s  direction  and  support  of  store¬ 
wide  activity. 

Delegates  at  the  Mother’s  Day  meet¬ 
ing  voted  to  hold  the  second  annual 
.Mother’s  Day  wimlow  display  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  NRM.\  .Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions  and 
financed  by  four  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciations:  Hosiery,  Negligees,  Lingerie, 
and  National  Knitted  Outerwear. 

(A  report  on  the  Father’s  Day  meet¬ 
ing  appeared  in  December  Stores.) 

The  ideas  discussed  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  incorporated  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  into  two  lists 
of  suggestions— one  of  ways  to  increase 
.Mother’s  Day  sales  and  one  of  ways 
to  increase  Father’s  Day  sales.  The 


lists  were  mailed  to  store  heads  last 
month  and  extra  copies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  NRMA,  100  West  .Slst 
Street,  New'  York  1. 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions: 

Mother's  Day  Planning 

Merchandising.  Have  a  special  open- 
to-buy  for  .Mother’s  Day  items. 

Encourage  manufacturers  to  pre¬ 
pare  special  Mother’s  Day  "sleeves”  to 
put  on  staple  merchandise  packages. 

F'eature  wardrobe  ideas,  such  as 
gloves  for  wear  ’rouml  the  clock.  .\lso 
feature  the  items  with  related  mer- 
chantlise  such  as  glove  boxes  or  cases, 
or  hosiery  in  satin  cases  that  hold 
several  pairs. 

•Make  .Mother’s  Day  a  storewide  job. 
It’s  surprising  how  many  items  can  be 
featured  as  presents  for  Mother.  For 
example:  In  the  Jewelry  Department, 
say  “Mother  is  a  Jewel”  and  show 
birthstones  in  rings,  pins,  necklaces, 
etc.  In  Cosmetics,  feature  luxury 
beauty  aids,  perfumes,  bath  oils  to 
"Keep  Mom  Be:iutiful.”  In  Silver, 
jjiomote  Sterling  as  a  gift  from  the 
entire  family. 

Promote  interesting  hobbies  on  spe¬ 
cial  tables  in  the  store  or  in  an  ad. 

On  the  Saturday  before  .Mother’s 
Day,  sell  fresh  flowers,  potted  bloom¬ 
ing  plants  or  cut  flowers  from  a  gaily 
tlecorated  llower  cart  on  the  main 
lloor. 

Have  the  Beauty  Salon  offer  beauty 
club  plan  certificates  for  $10,  $25  and 
$50  which  mothers  can  use  within  one, 
three  or  six  months. 

.Arrange  a  special  table  with  hand¬ 
some  serving  trays,  salad  bowl  sets. 


cheese  dishes,  hors  d’oeuvres  tra>v| 
candy  dishes,  cake  plates,  and  oth^t 
items  for  home  entertaining. 

Put  a  table  in  men’s  departmerib 
showing  how  to  “pamper  Mom  witli 
gifts  on  the  luxury  side.”  Have  a  gift 
“hostess”  there. 

-Set  up  a  gift  plan  under  which 
.Mother  would  receive  a  gift  a  inonih 
(or  three  or  four  times  a  year),  ft 
coidd  cover  items  such  as  hosien. 
candies,  books,  cosmetics,  records. 

Set  up  a  Jtinior  .Advisory  Board  to 
select  items  from  various  department) 
which  they’d  prefer  to  give  their 
mothers.  Display  these  in  a  street 
floor  bouticpie  and  feature  the  items 
grouped  in  $5  and  $10  price  ranges. 

Operations.  Create  special  gift  wrap¬ 
pings  and  boxes  for  Mother’s  Day.  In¬ 
clude  a  fine  Mother’s  Day  card  with 
each  item  sold  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  .Saturday  before  Mother's 
Day,  open  the  store  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  designating  this  hour  as  a 
special  time  for  children  to  buy  pres¬ 
ents  at  pint-sized  prices.  .Although 
adults  may  accompany  children,  onlv 
the  youngsters  are  to  be  waited  on 
during  this  hour. 

Stay  open  one  or  more  evenings 
during  the  week  preceding  Mother’s 
Day.  Feature  hourly  specials. 

To  Stimulate  Salespeople  and  Salei 

Select  a  slogan  for  Mother’s  Day  by 
holding  a  storewide  contest  among 
'salespeople  and  award  prizes  for  the 
winner  and  runners-up. 

Two  weeks  before  Mother’s  Day, 
hold  a  storewide  meeting  to  inform 
salespeople  of  store  plans  and  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  week  before  the  event,  have  all 
salesclerks  wear  a  brightly  colored  rib¬ 
bon  tied  around  a  finger  to  remind 
them  to  remind  customers  about  the 
forthcoming  occasion. 

Have  departmental  display  contests 
among  sralespeople.  Have  sales  con¬ 
tests. 

In  each  clerk’s  sales  book,  put  a  list 
of  items  which  he  could  suggest  as 
presents  for  Mother. 

Have  all  salepeople  wear  Mother’s 
Day  badges. 

Provide  fresh  carnations  or  roses  for 
salespeople  to  present  with  purchases. 

Two  weeks  before  the  event,  have 
the  telephone  order  staff  remind  cus- 
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Don’t  Let  The  DISCOUNTERS 
Hog  Your  PROFITS! 

Here’s  Why  Westclox  Fair  Trade  Policy  Means  More  Sales  at  Better  Return 

If  you  are  still  giving  discount  competitors  a  free  sales 
ride,  not  getting  a  fair  profit  on  every  sale  you  make, 
doing  the  spade  work  while  discounters  reap  the  cus¬ 
tomers— start  working  with  manufacturers  who  offer 
a  Fair  Trade  fair  profit. 

Westclox,  world’s  laurgest  timepiece  manufacturer, 
supports  your  profit  program  all  the  way.  Pricing,  pro¬ 
motion,  merchandising — all  help  you  make  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  your  services.  With  Westclox,  you  offer  your 
customers  honest  value  and  service  with  every  sale. 

No  rigged  prices  inviting  reductions.  No  artificial 
"model  closeouts.”  No  tricks  to  play  on  your  good 

Visit  Westclox  at  Booth  tl512.  National  Housewares  Show,  Navy  Pier  Chicago,  Jan.  11-15. 

WESTOI-OX» 

MAKERS  OF  BIG  BEN  •  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  TIME  CORPORATION  •  LASALLE-PERU,  ILLINOIS 


customers.  Westclox  Fair  Trade  policy  takes  you  out 
of  the  cut-rate  competition  now. . .  and  helps  you  build 
future  business. 

Fair  Trad*  helps  capture  your  full  share  of  the  market... at 
a  fair  profit.  Through  your  continued  cooperation  with  this 
Fair  Trade  Program,  we’ve  met  your  increasing  demands 
for  more  and  finer  timepieces  by  again  expanding  our 
Athens,  Georgia,  plant.  For  this  w*  thank  you! 

Our  75th  Year 

Serving  the  Timepiece  Industry 
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tomers  about  Mother’s  Day,  mention¬ 
ing  specific  items  as  suggestions.  A 
last-minute  suggestion  could  be  a  gift 
certificate  to  be  charged  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  account  and  mailed  in  time 
for  delivery  on  Mother’s  Day. 

Advertising  and  Promotions.  Cooper¬ 
ate  with  local  merchants  to  make 
Mother’s  Day  a  civic  event. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Day,  arrange 
with  the  local  transit  company  for  a 
fare  rebate  on  shopping  trips  or  offer 
a  special  Mother’s  Day  rate  on  shop¬ 
ping  trips. 

At  traffic  locations  in  the  store,  put 
signs  reading;  “Stop!  Have  you  pur¬ 
chased  that  gift  for  Mother  yet?’’ 

Decide  on  a  storewide  Mother’s  Day 
slogan  and  post  it  in  every  department 
where  Mother’s  Day  merchandise  is 
sold.  Also  put  posters  about  Mother’s 
Day  at  strategic  locations  such  as  ele¬ 
vators,  escalator  landings,  etc.  Put 
posters  on  delivery  trucks,  too. 

Use  package  inserts  in  take-withs, 
deliveries  and  out-of-town  mail  orders. 

Get  mailing  pieces  from  resources 
for  cycle-billing  inserts. 

Run  small  reminder  ads  on  sports 
pages  calling  attention  to  gift  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Mother. 

Use  “ears”  in  ads. 

Consider  a  give-away  item,  such  as 
a  small  loving  cup  for  the  World’s 
Best  Mom. 

Bake  a  giant  cake  for  display  in  the 
tearoom  or  luncheonette,  and  on  the 
Saturday  before  Mother’s  Day,  give 
each  mother  a  piece  of  the  cake. 

Have  a  Guest  Registry  Book  on  the 
main  floor  and  send  a  small  gift  to 
each  mother  that  signs  it.  (A  source 
of  names  for  future  mailings,  incident¬ 
ally.) 

Hold  a  tea  in  the  store’s  dining 
room  one  week  before  Mother’s  Day. 
Nfake  free  tickets  available  in  specified 
departments  throughout  the  store. 
.\wartl  prizes  to  the  oldest  and  young¬ 
est  grandmothers;  also  the  grandmoth¬ 
er  with  the  most  grandchildren. 

Conduct  a  Lucky  Mom  contest. 
Have  mothers  who  come  into  the  store 
sign  their  names  on  special  blanks  for 
the  contest:  hold  the  drawing  on  the 
Saturday  before  Mother’s  Day:  give 
three  prizes  of  gift  certificates. 

For  children,  conduct  a  contest  for 
the  best  letter  starting,  “My  Mom  is 
best  because  .  .  .” 


Father's  Day  Planning 

Merchandising.  Have  a  sp>ecial  open- 
lo-buy  for  Father’s  Day  items. 

Plan  early  for  the  Day.  When  the 
buyer  comes  to  the  market,  he  should 
have  a  separate  buying  budget  for 
Father’s  Day  merchandise. 

Encourage  manufacturers  to  prepare 
special  Father’s  Day  “sleeves”  to  put 
on  staple  merchandise  packages. 

Tie  in  with  the  national  advertising 
of  vendors. 

Feature  fashion  goods— and  feature 
better  merchandise. 

Set  up  a  boutique  section  and  call 
on  all  departments  for  items  to  be  sold 
there.  Have  a  Junior  Advisory  Board 
select  items  from  various  departments 
which  they’d  prefer  to  give  their 
fathers.  Group  these  in  $5  and  $10 
price  ranges. 

Set  up  a  gift  plan  under  which 
Father  would  receive  a  gift  a  month 
(or  three  or  four  times  a  year).  It 
could  cover  items  such  as  hosiery,  ties, 
shirts,  books,  records. 

Phone  the  wives  of  the  men  for 
whom  cards  are  on  file  and  suggest 
purchases  for  Father’s  Day. 

Operations.  Create  special  gift  wrap¬ 
pings  and  boxes  for  Father’s  Day.  In¬ 
clude  a  fine  Father’s  Day  card  with 
each  item  sold  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  Saturday  before  Father’s 
Day,  open  the  store  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  designating  this  hour  as  a 
special  time  for  children  to  buy  pres¬ 
ents  at  pint-sized  prices.  Although 
adults  may  accompany  children,  only 
the  youngsters  are  to  be  waited  on 
during  this  hour. 

Stay  open  one  or  more  evenings  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  preceding  Father’s  Day. 
Feature  hourly  specials. 

To  Stimulate  Salespeople  and  Sales. 

Select  a  slogan  for  Father’s  Day  by 
holding  a  storewide  contest  among 
salespeople  and  award  prizes  for  the 
winner  and  runners-up. 

Two  weeks  before  Father’s  Day, 
hold  a  storewide  meeting  to  inform 
salespeople  of  store  plans. 

The  week  before  the  event,  have  all 
salesclerks  wear  a  brightly  colored  rib¬ 
bon  tied  around  a  finger  to  remind 
them  to  remind  customers  about  the 
forthcoming  occasion. 

Have  departmental  display  contests 


among  salespeople.  Have  sales  co!v 
tests. 

In  each  clerk’s  sales  book,  put  a  list 
of  items  which  he  could  suggest  at 
presents  for  Father. 

Have  all  salespeople  wear  Father') 

Day  badges. 

Two  weeks  before  the  event,  have  the 
telephone  order  staff  remind  custonieti 
about  Father’s  Day,  mentioning  spe. 
cific  items  as  suggestions.  A  last-min 
ute  suggestion  could  be  a  gift  certiti 
cate  to  be  charged  to  the  customer'^ 
account  and  mailed  in  time  for  delii 
ery  on  Father’s  Day. 

Advertising  and  Promotions.  Gooper 
ate  with  local  merchants  to  make 
Father’s  Day  a  civic  event. 

Suggest  that  local  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  a  special  Father’s  Day  section. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Day,  arrange 
with  the  local  transit  company  for  a 
fare  rebate  on  shopping  trips  or  offer 
a  special  Father’s  Day  rate. 

At  traffic  locations  in  the  store,  put 
signs  reading:  “Stop!  Have  you  pur 
chased  that  gift  for  Father  yet?” 

Decide  on  a  storewide  Father’s  Dav 
slogan  and  post  it  in  every  department 
where  Father’s  Day  merchandise  b 
sold.  Also  put  posters  about  Father'i 
Day  at  strategic  locations  such  as  ele 
vators,  escalator  landings,  etc.  Put 
posters  on  delivery  trucks,  too. 

Use  package  inserts  in  take-withs. 
deliveries  and  out-of-town  mail  orders. 

Get  mailing  pieces  from  resources 
for  cycle-billing  inserts. 

Run  small  reminder  ads  on  sports 
pages  suggesting  gifts  for  Father. 

Use  “ears”  in  ads. 

Consider  a  give-away  item,  such  as 
a  small  loving  cup  for  the  World’s 
Best  Pop. 

Hold  a  party  in  the  store’s  dining 
room  one  week  before  Father’s  Day. 
Make  free  tickets  available  in  specified 
departments  throughout  the  store. 
Award  prizes  to  the  oldest  and  young¬ 
est  grandfathers:  also  the  grandfather 
with  the  most  grandchildren. 

Conduct  a  Lucky  Pop  contest.  Have 
fathers  who  come  into  the  store  signi 
their  names  on  special  blanks  for  the 
contest:  hold  the  drawing  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  before  Father’s  Day:  give  three 
prizes  of  gift  certificates. 

For  children,  conduct  a  contest  for 
the  best  letter  starting,  “My  Pop  b  ' 
best  because  ...”  i 
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building  reffacing 

in  extruLded  alu-minuLin 


Simply,  quickly,  and  beautifully  done.  That's 
our  story. 

Get  off  to  a  good  start  on  your  own  refacing  plans  for  '60 
by  letting  us  put  our  job  experience  to  work  for  you. 

Our  complete  project  responsibility  from  design  through  assembly 
to  finished  erection  can  save  you  time,  trouble,  and  money. 

A  preliminary  discussion  with  us  of  your  proposed 
m(^ernization  and  its  costs  will  convince  you. 

Write  us  for  complete  information.  Or,  better  yet,  for  immediate 
details,  phone  our  Cranford,  N.  J.  office  today.  Call 
BRidge  2-5200  collect.  Ask  for  Mr.  Hunt,  Division  Manager. 

You  will  find  it  extremely  worthwhile. 


Projects  such  os  this  con  pay  for  themselves  in  o  remarkably  short  time 
just  in  merchandising  and  advertising  value.  You  will  wish  to  hear  mare 
from  us  about  this  interesting  side  to  the  story,  too. 


CONSTRUCTION  SPECIALTIES,  INC 


architectural  products  in  aluminum 
louvers  •  sun  conirole  *  ornamental  eereent 


•  55  Winans  Avenue,  Cranford,  New  Jersey 

•  West  Grant  Street,  Escondido,  California 


Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 
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More  News  on  the  Sunday  Closing  Issue 

Sunday  closing  laws  continue  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  courts  and  the  headlines  in  the  trade  press.  There 
were  these  further  developments  since  our  report  in  the 
December  issue  of  Stores: 

1.  Taking  sharp  issue  with  the  Massachusetts  federal 
Court  which  set  aside  that  state’s  Sunday  closing  laws,  the 
Federal  Court  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  upheld  the 
Pennsylvania  statute  banning  Sunday  sales  of  non-essential 
articles.  The  petitioners  had  challenged  the  blue  law  on 
the  grounds  that  it  violated  the  P'irst  (religion)  and  Four¬ 
teenth  (equal  protection  of  the  laws)  Amendments  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  These  constitutional  argu¬ 
ments  were  brushed  aside  by  the  court.  Citing  several 
cases  in  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  re¬ 
fused  petitions  for  certiorari  from  lower  Federal  courts  on 
similar  issues  (the  most  recent  from  New  York),  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  refused  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Keystone  statute.  While  the  three-judge  panel  hear¬ 
ing  the  case  did  not  deny  that  Sunday  closing  statutes  may 
involve  constitutional  infirmities,  the  Court  indicated  that 
it  is  up  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  say  so. 

2.  A  jury  in  Bloomington  (Minnesota)  Municipal 
Court  found  GEM  (Government  Employees  Mart),  a  dis¬ 
count  operation  which  sells  only  to  government  employees 
through  admission  cards,  not  guilty  of  violating  the  Sun¬ 
day  closing  laws.  The  jury  was  apparently  influenced  by 
the  judge  who,  in  charging  the  jury,  advised  them  that 
they  would  have  to  consider  the  definition  of  “public”  in 
determining  whether  the  statute  had,  in  fact,  been  vio¬ 
lated  by  an  organization  purporting  to  sell  not  to  the 
public  but  to  “club  members.” 

If  the  decision  is  followed  by  the  higher  courts  and 
gains  acceptance  elsewhere,  it  could  represent  a  major 
loophole  in  Sabbath  selling  statutes  which  discounters  can 
be  expected  to  exploit  to  full  advantage. 

Court  Holds  Refusal  to  Sell  Violates  Anti-Trust  Law 

It  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a  fundamental  rule  of 
anti-trust  law  that  a  vendor  had  a  right  to  sell  to  whom 
he  pleases.  Up  to  now  a  seller  was  not  required  to  explain 
his  motives  in  refusing  to  sell  to  a  particular  purchaser. 

In  a  recent  decision,  however,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
suggests  that  a  refusal  to  deal  is  not  a  blanket  right  but 
is  restricted  to  “a  legitimate  use  of  this  weapon.”  In  the 
case  under  review,  the  court  found  that  it  was  not  a 


“legitimate  use”  under  the  anti-trust  laws  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  refuse  to  sell  to  a  wholesaler  who  declined  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  maintain  minimum  resale 
prices  on  the  manufacturer’s  product  and  on  competing 
products. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  whether  it  agrees  with  this  restriction  when  it  hands 
down  a  decision  shortly  on  a  substantially  similar  issue. 

Retailers  Not  Invited  to  Meeting  on  "Deception" 

Last  month,  Earl  W.  Kintner,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  announced  that  a  two-day  conference 
would  be  held  in  Washington  on  December  21st-22nd 
under  FTC  sponsorship,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ways 
and  means  of  countering  alleged  “deceptions”  being  prac¬ 
ticed  on  consumers  by  merchants.  Invited  to  the  consumer- 
oriented  conference  were  representatives  of  professional 
consumer  groups,  civic  organizations,  labor  unions  and 
farm  groups,  among  others.  Some  of  the  problems  high¬ 
lighted  at  the  conference  included  fictitious  pricing,  bait 
advertising,  and  misrepresentation  in  direct  selling.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Kintner  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  conference  had  been  constructive  and 
hinted  that  more  such  meetings  might  be  held  with  busi¬ 
ness,  trade  and  consumer  groups. 

Noting  that  retailers  were  not  among  those  invited  to 
the  conference,  NRMA  formally  requested  the  FTC  to 
call  a  meeting  at  which  retailers  would  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  some  of  the  problems  raised.  John  C. 
Hazen,  NRMA’s  vice  president  for  government  affairs,  who 
attended  the  December  meeting,  said  that  “nothing  new” 
was  revealed.  Mr,  Hazen  pointed  out  that  the  deceptive 
practices  under  discussion  were  carried  on  by  a  minority 
of  businessmen. 

A  pattern  seems  to  be  emerging  from  the  activities  of 
the  FTC  this  past  year.  Following  on  the  heels  of  (1)  the 
bait  advertising  “guides”  released  by  the  FTC  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  (2)  the  “fictitious  price”  guides  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  (S)  Mr.  Kintner’s  statement  that  Robinson-Patman 
price  discrimination  “guides”  might  be  in  the  offing,  the 
Commission  apparently  recognizes  that  it  must  count  on 
a  broad  base  of  voluntary  support  from  the  public  if  it 
is  to  administer  effectively  the  trade  regulation  laws  the 
FTC  is  charged  with  enforcing. 

Some  observers  see  in  the  Commission  policies  a  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Administration  of  the  importance  of  consumers 
and  consumer  problems  as  a  national  election  approaches,  j 
It  will  be  incumbent  upon  retailers  to  see  to  it  that  this 
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teal  for  the  consumer  and/or  the  voter 
is  not  translated  into  more  burden¬ 
some  and  irksome  laws  that  will  furth¬ 
er  restrict  the  operations  of  stores. 

HRMA  Attacks  Excise  Tax 
Schemes  at  Hearings 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
has  wound  up  its  month-long  hearings 
on  tax  proposals  tlesigned  to  achieve 
Federal  tax  reform  consistent  with 
continued  American  economic  growth. 
The  Committee  reviewed  suggestions 
and  ideas  sid)mitted  by  experts  from 
the  fields  of  economics,  taxation,  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  among  others. 

As  anticipated,  the  hearings  were 
used  as  a  backdrop  to  jiresent  propos¬ 
als  anew  for  the  use  of  a  broader- 
based  excise  tax  as  a  new  source  of 
revenues  or  as  a  tax  offset  for  plans  to 
reduce  income  taxes. 

The  scheme  drew  an  immediate 
blast  from  NRMA  which  has  stead¬ 
fastly  opposed  excise  taxes  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenues. 

lienjamin  M.  Parker,  chairman  of 
the  Taxation  Committee  of  NRMA, 
stated: 

“Excise  taxes,  historically,  have  been 
enacted  as  temporary  and  emergency 
measures,  whenever  our  country  found 
itself  in  some  financial  crisis  created 
by  a  war  or  a  depression.  Such  was  the 
case  immediately  after  the  Civil  War, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  I,  the  great  depression. 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

“  The  excise  tax  imposed  on  com¬ 
modities  and  transactions  is  not  a  very 
sophisticated  form  of  taxation.  It 
shifts  the  burden  of  the  tax,  eventual¬ 
ly,  to  the  consumer. 

“It  singles  out  and  burdens  specific 
industries  (e.g.,  furs,  cosmetics,  lug¬ 
gage,  jewelry).  .  .  .  The  choice  of  the 
commodity  or  the  transaction  which 
is  to  be  subjected  to  an  excise  tax  is 
often  a  political  compromise.  It  is 
usually  devoid  of  any  neutrality  or 
ecjuity.” 

In  noting  that  75  per  cent  of  tax¬ 
payers  filing  income  tax  returns  earn 
less  than  .S5,()00  per  annum,  Mr.  Parker 
said;  “'I'he  .  .  .  excise  tax  decreases  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer.” 
It  is  this  large  economic  group,  Mr, 
Parker  noted,  who  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  of  taxation  in  relation  to  their 
income. 


DISPL.4Y  achieves  a  dramatic  new  dimension  when  you  install  famous  AfP 
"Floating  Merchandise”  Drawer  Trays  of  the  miracle  plastic,  Plexiglas.  Now— 
smoothest  selling  ever!  All  merchandise  in  view  at  all  time— to  spur  impulse 
buying,  facilitate  selection  by  salespeople,  promote  more  multiple  unit  sales. 
Show  more,  sell  more— and  beautify  your  store  lieyond  belief!  Crystal-clear  MP 
Trays  tell  you  instanly  when  to  replenish  stcKk.  MP’s  patented  closure  provides 
positive  dust-free  protection.  Choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  for  all  ready-to- 
wear  items  formerly  stored  on  shelves  or  in  outmoded  wooden  drawers.  Drawer 
trays  are  now  suspended  one  above  another  to  assure  maximum  usable  space  for 
merchandise.  A/P  Trays  of  amazing  lightweight  Plexiglas  are  far  stronger,  last 
far  longer,  stay  clear  and  distortion-free,  will  not  become  brittle  or  discolor. 
Unconditionally  guaranteed  to  give  you  years  of  trouble-free  service.  It’s  clear 
to  see  why  so  many  fine  stores  and  architects  insist  on  MP! 
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It’S  clear  to  see . . .  MP  Plexiglas*  Drawer  Trays* 

MOVE  MORE  MERCHANDISE 


FREE!  New  “Clear -to -See”  instant  calcu¬ 
lator  wheel!  Shows  correct  size  tray  for  your 
merchandise. 

Also  free— new  illustrated  descriptive  brochure. 
No  obligation . . .  mail  coupon  today! 


-u.a.  rn.  z,/oj,3zd, 
othtr  patents  pendini 


Merchandise  Presentation,  Inc.,  Dept,  s  i60 
2191  Third  Avenue,  New  York  35,  N.Y. 

Kindly  send  frke  "Clear-to-See”  calculator  wheel  and  Illustrated 
MP  Drawer  Tray  brochure. 


your  store  architect's  or  designer’s  name, 
his  address . 


January,  1960 


THE  SMALLER  STORE 

The  Cooperatiue  Promotion 
Program  for  Doufntoiun 

How  to  get  support  from  the  whole  business 
community;  how  to  organize  it  effectively 

By  J.  Palmer  Murphy 


Secretary,  Commercial  Development  Fund, 


^  An  address  at  a  Smaller  Stores 
session  of  the  49th  Annual  NRMA 
Convention,  January  11th. 

Downtown  is  not  doomed  from 
the  pressures  of  external  forces, 
but  there  are  many  communities  where 
the  downtown  shopping  district  is 
doomed  because  of  internal  apathy. 

External  competition  cannot  kill  an 
established  downtown  retail  center  if 
the  people  in  that  downtown  area  will 
fight  for  survival. 

To  insure  such  survival  there  must 
be  cooperative  action.  Suburban  shop¬ 
ping  center  operators  include  this  co¬ 
operative  action  in  their  leases  in  most 
cases,  providing  certain  assessments 
and  annual  budgets  for  promotions, 
special  features,  etc.,  and  requiring 
participation.  Much  of  the  strength 
of  these  centers  has  been  that  they 
promote  as  a  unit. 

Downtown  merchants  cannot  have 
such  a  compulsory  cooperative,  yet  to 
insure  the  future  of  downtown  there 
must  be  a  voluntary  cooperative  for 
planning  and  promotional  purposes. 
The  odds  are  very  much  against  a 
small  merchant  single-handedly  out¬ 
fighting  a  mammoth  shopping  center. 
We  must  fight  fire  with  fire,  as  a  co¬ 
operative  organization. 

Unless  there  is  a  real  desire  through¬ 
out  all  the  retail  segment  of  the  down¬ 
town  area  to  have  the  area  survive,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  real  desire  for  survival. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

coupled  with  a  willingness  to  fight, 
there  is  no  point  in  even  starting  to 
save  the  section,  and  in  such  communi¬ 
ties,  downtown  is  doomed. 

downtown  area  in  which  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  the  desire,  and  there  is 
the  leadership,  can  prosper  and  can 
have  a  ilourishing  future.  It  will  not 
waste  its  time  dreaming  little  dreams 
or  making  trivial  plans,  because  a 
burning  desire  sparked  by  top  person¬ 
nel  will  not  be  satisfied  with  small 
objectives,  minor  accomplishments. 

Organizing  Support.  Although  retail¬ 
ers  are  the  predominant  factor  in  cen¬ 
tral  business  districts  and  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  downtown,  merchants  alone 
cannot  save  downtown,  nor  is  it  their 
sole  responsibility  to  do  so.  There 
must  be  community-wide  support  to 
a  crusade  for  downtown  survival,  for 
if  downtown  is  doomed,  the  entire 
community  is  doomed. 

In  most  cities,  the  downtown  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  pays  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-half  of  the  taxes 
received  by  the  city.  If  the  central 
business  district  dies,  or  even  shrinks 
perceptibly,  the  tax  burden  must  be 
shifted  to  industrial  and  residential 
properties.  Someone  has  to  continue 
to  provide  the  salaries  for  policemen, 
firemen,  teachers,  and  other  city  em¬ 
ployees.  If  the  downtown  district  can¬ 
not  pay  its  present  proportion  of  the 
tax  load,  the  money  must  come  from 
some  place  else,  and  where  else  but 


from  industrial  and  residential  prop¬ 
erty? 

This  is  not  an  idle  threat.  It  has 
hapjiened  and  it  is  happening. 


The  Case  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  We 

do  not  have  to  go  more  than  10  miles 
from  New  York  City,  to  Hackensack, 
in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  There, 
in  the  county  seat  of  a  county  that 
has  had  the  greatest  increase  in  retail 
sales  in  the  past  two  years  of  any 
county  in  the  New  York-New  jersey 
metropolitan  area,  we  have  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  can  happen.  I'he  down¬ 
town  business  district  did  not  under¬ 
take  a  cooperative  effort  on  a  scale  to 
compete  with  the  mammoth  shopping 
centers  which  opened  in  its  suburbs. 
Stores  along  Main  Street  became  va¬ 
cant  in  goodly  numbers.  The  tax  bur¬ 
den  was  shifted  to  private  homes.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  7,  1959,  in  an 
article  reporting  that  taxpayers  were 
planning  mass  meetings  of  protest. 

“Two  factors  have  brought  about 
the  rising  taxes.  One  is  the  shift  in 
the  city’s  economy,  because  many  local 
shoppers  have  turned  to  the  nearby 
large  retail  centers.  The  other  is  the 
first  reassessment  of  property  in  20 
years. 

“According  to  Tax  Assessor  Win.  H. 
Lind,  the  shift  of  the  assessment  bur¬ 
den  to  residences  is  a  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  ratables  along  Main  Street. 
For  many  years,  he  said,  businesses  and 
homes  shared  the  load  almost  evenly, 
but  the  closing  of  many  stores  has 
caused  a  lowering  of  rents,  followed 
by  a  decrease  in  ratables. 

“Henry  C.  Savino,  chairman  of  the 
recently-organized  Hackensack  Home- 
owners  Association,  charged  that  some 
residents’  taxes  had  gone  up  as  much 
as  100  per  cent  while  the  city  budget 
had  increased  only  9.5  per  cent.’’ 

As  an  aftermath  of  that  story,  to 
show  that  even  political  leaders  have 
a  stake  in  preserving  the  taxpaying 
potentials  of  downtown,  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  mayor  and  entire  city 
council  were  turned  out  of  office  in  a 
special  recall  election  last  fall,  in  a 
campaign  based  on  this  shift  of  taxes. 

A  community  has  more  of  a  stake  in 
downtown  than  merely  the  dollars  and 
cents  of  taxes. 

How  many  people  are  employed  in 
downtown  retail  stores  in  vour  com- 
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munitN?  If  a  local  industry  were  to 
announce  that  it  was  curtailing  op>era- 
tions  and  laying  off  500  or  more  em¬ 
ployees,  the  community  at  large  would 
probably  rise  up  in  dismay  and  de¬ 
mand  that  something  be  done,  yet 
many  more  jobs  than  that  are  at  stake 
in  the  future  of  downtown  retailing. 

Financial  institutions,  professional 
offices,  newspapers,  theaters,  restaur¬ 
ants,  hotels,  and  many  other  segments 
of  the  community’s  economy  depend 
on  a  healthy,  active,  prosperous  down¬ 
town  shopping  district.  They  must  be 
brought  into  the  effort  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  successful  downtown 
operations.  The  economic  life  of  a 
city  cannot  be  maintained  at  present 
levels  if  retailing  becomes  a  diminish¬ 
ing  part  of  that  city. 

Talcing  the  Leadership.  It  is  a  com¬ 
munity  fight,  but  retailers  must  be  the 
shock  trtxjps.  You  who  are  merchants 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer  if  your  central 
business  district  shrinks  and  stagnates, 
so  you  must  be  the  first  to  organize 
and  carry  on  the  fight.  You  must  enlist 
the  support  of  other  groups  and  inter¬ 
ests.  You  must  prove  to  other  business 
and  professional  men,  to  industry,  to 
utilities,  to  property  owners,  that  your 
fight  is  their  fight,  and  that  they  can¬ 
not  sit  by  idly  while  you  fight  alone. 

Your  local  home-owners  must  be 
aware  of  their  choice:  Do  they  prefer 
to  hand  over  their  money  to  out-of- 
town  stores  for  merchandise,  and  pay 
increased  local  taxes  because  they  are 
killing  off  their  downtown  shopping 
districts?  Or  will  they  support  their 
local  downtown  area  through  their 
patronage,  and  keep  it  alive? 

But  before  you  ask  them  to  make 
this  choice,  you  must  ask  yourselves 
if  you  are  worthy  of  their  patronage, 
if  you  are  offering  comparable  facili¬ 
ties,  services,  and  merchandise.  You 
can’t  expect  local  residents  to  support 
you  if  you  cannot  accommodate  them 
in  the  style  to  which  they  might  be¬ 
come  accustomed.  You  cannot  and 
must  not  rely  on  civic  pride  and  local 
spirit  alone,  and  you  must  also  seek 
shoppers  from  out  of  town. 

Before  you  seek  the  aid  of  others, 
you  must  awaken  your  fellow  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  need  for  a  unified  effort, 
you  must  get  their  support,  and  you 
must  keep  them  alive  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  need  to  fight.  This  is  not  easy.  Mer¬ 


chants  are  very  often  their  own  worst 
enemies.  In  every  downtown  shopping 
area  there  are  small  stores  run  by  big 
men,  and  there  are  very  large  stores 
run  by  little  shopkeepters.  You  will 
never  get  100  per  cent  cooperation  or 
supf>ort. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact 
that  you  will  find  some  shortsighted 
and  disinterested  fellow  retailers.  We 
will  never  get  rid  of  the  leeches,  the 
free  riders,  the  people  who  know  they 
can  sit  back,  contribute  neither  time 
nor  money  but  offer  plenty  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  still  benefit. 

You’ll  be  criticized  and  hear  much 
criticism,  usually  starting  off  with 
"They  should  do  this,”  or  "They 
shoidd  have  done  that.”  There  js  but 
one  answer:  "They  should  be  you." 
Criticism  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  cash. 

Yet  if  you  are  undaunted  by  the 
criticisms,  and  not  discouraged  by  the 
freeloaders,  you  can  go  ahead  and  you 
can  insure  successful  downtown  opera¬ 
tions.  You  can  find  today  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  of  communities  where  the  down¬ 
town  businessmen  have  banded  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  fight  sub¬ 
urban  competition,  and  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  maintaining  the  levels  of  their 
businesses,  and  in  many  cases  have 
increased  their  retail  volume. 

Some  Basic  Rules.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  very  successful  cooperative 
program  in  Paterson,  N.  J.— the  Com¬ 
mercial  Development  Fund  for  Pater¬ 
son’s  Future,  which  since  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  five  years  ago  has  collected  and 
expended  in  excess  of  $300,000  on  the 
promotion  and  advertising  of  Down¬ 
town  Paterson,  from  experiences  of 
other  New  Jersey  communities  we 
have  watched  closely  and  with  which 
we  have  cooperated,  and  from  the 
experiences  of  many  other  people  who 
have  undertaken  such  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  several  clear  lines  are  apparent, 
and  seem  to  be  good  for  almost  every 
downtown  cooperative  group. 

1.  Avoid  the  pitfall  of  taking  in  too 
wide  a  scope  of  activities,  of  spreading 
yourself  too  thin.  The  most  successful 
downtown  promotional  cooperatives 
have  limited  their  program  to  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  downtown.  This  is  a  full-time 
effort.  Don’t  dilute  that  effort  by  hav¬ 
ing  other  objectives,  by  undertaking 


other  crusades.  Don’t  be  diverted  from 
your  main  goal.  Don’t  compete  with 
your  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board 
of  Trade.  Work  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  for  they  are  striving  for  the  same 
objective  as  you  are— a  prosperous, 
progressive  city— but  they  must  fight 
on  a  wider  front. 

2.  You  cannot  succeed  with  a  stop- 
and-go  program.  You  must  plan  in 
detail  for  at  least  a  year  ahead,  but 
you  must  look  even  further  ahead  than 
that.  You  will  need  an  annual  budget, 
not  sporadic  collections  for  specific 
promotional  efforts.  You  must  have  a 
year-round  ojjeration,  and  you  must 
dovetail  your  promotions  for  such  an 
effort.  Recognizing  that  what  helps 
one  store  helps  the  entire  downtown 
district,  gear  your  promotions  to  the 
various  types  of  stores.  A  Home  Fash¬ 
ion  Time  promotion  may  lie  primarily 
of  help  to  furniture  stores,  but  if  it 
brings  people  downtown  a  few  are 
bound  to  wander  into  a  five-and-ten. 
Young  peoples’  clothing  stores  may 
benefit  most  by  a  Back-to-School  pro¬ 
motion,  but  Mother  may  also  decide 
to  buy  a  hat  for  herself  while  she’s 
downtown.  Coordinate  your  plans, 
and  plan  well  ahead.  You  must  do 
business  today,  but  you  also  hope  the 
cash  register  will  be  jingling  merrily 
a  year  from  now. 

3.  In  Paterson,  we  have  found— 
and  our  findings  are  concurred  in  by 
most  other  North  Jersey  communities 
with  cooperative  plans  for  downtown 
—that  before  you  start  your  fight  for 
survival,  and  as  it  continues,  you  must 
really  know  your  problem,  and  your 
problem  is  the  shopper.  What  do  you 
know  about  the  shoppier  in  your  down¬ 
town  district?  What  do  you  know 
about  the  shopper  who  has  abandoned 
downtown  for  suburban  shopping? 
Why  has  she  stoppied  trading  with  you, 
and  gone  elsewhere?  What  suggestions 
can  your  shopper  make  for  improving 
your  shopping  district?  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  basic,  and  the  best  way  to 
get  the  answer  is  through  a  survey. 
You  can  get  elaborate  surveys  done  by 
professional  firms  for  $15,000  and  up, 
or  you  can  get  equally  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  at  much  less  cost  through  local 
colleges  and  universities,  or  even  by 
your  own  efforts.  Within  the  past  year, 
three  downtown  cooperatives  in  North 
Jersey  have  completed  surveys,  with 
excellent  results,  and  not  one  of  them 
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cost  more  than  $1,000. 

Through  these  surveys  you  know  to 
whom  you  must  make  your  appeal, 
you  know  how  to  slant  the  ap|)eal, 
you  can  measure  the  eHectiveness  ol 
your  efforts,  aiul  you  can  find  what 
makes  your  tompetitor  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  you  are. 

•1.  A  weakness  that  has  appeared  in 
far  t(Mi  many  C(M)perative  downtown 
efforts  arises  from  the  feeling  of  many 
merchants,  large  and  small,  that  when 
they  have  contributed  their  time  and 
money  to  the  central  organization, 
they  have  finished  their  job.  This  is 
not  so.  cooperative  community  pro¬ 
motional  program  must  be  designed 
to  attract  people  to  downtown,  to  mo¬ 
tivate  them  to  buy  downtown.  It  is 
primarily  institutional.  The  individ¬ 
ual  merchants  must  advertise  their 
own  merchaiulise  and  their  own  stores, 
must  give  the  detail  of  variety,  values, 
selection,  etc.  The  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  brings  the  shoppers  tlown;  the 
individual  advertising  brings  them  in. 
Participation  in  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  must  never  be  a  replacement  for 
individual  ailvertising. 

5.  You  cannot  hire  professional  pro¬ 
moters  ami  expect  them  to  do  the  job 
all  by  themselves.  Neither  can  you 
run  a  cooperative  program  successfully 
if  merchants  and  businessmen  try 
to  do  it  all  themselves.  The  best 
downtown  cooperative  programs  have 
achieved  a  balance  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  groups  lay  down  policy  ami 
make  final  decisions,  leaving  the  rou¬ 
tine  detail,  and  fretpiently  the  creative 
portions,  to  professionals. 

fi.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  steal  itleas 
which  have  worked  in  other  commu¬ 
nities— but  remember  that  they  should 
be  carefidly  considered  anil  perhaps 
modified  somewhat  before  they  will  be 
effective  in  your  community.  Borrow 
and  steal  ideas.  Make  use  of  the  atlvice 
and  experience  available  from  the 
NRM.\,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  American  Retail  Associa¬ 
tion  Executives,  and  the  many  other 
trade  groups. 

No  downtown  retail  district  is 
doomed  if  those  in  business  there  will 
form  a  united  front  and  take  construc¬ 
tive  action  to  insure  its  future.  Un¬ 
like  life  insurance,  this  is  the  kind  of 
insurance  you  start  collecting  at  once. 
It  is  a  worth-while  effort,  and  experi¬ 
ences  show  it  does  pay  off. 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE 

Credit  Management 

A  lad  without  a  dollar  to  his  name  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  credit  card  in  the  mail  and,  on  the  strength 
of  its  possession,  was  able  to  balloon  his  purchases 
into  many  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  and 
services  in  establishments  other  than  the  one  which 
had  ill-ailvisedly  solicited  his  jjenniless  patronage 
.  .  .  Mortgaging  the  future  under  non-necessitous 
circumstances  hardly  raises  a  financial  eyebrow 
nowadavs.  On  the  contrary,  banks  and  travel 
agencies  compete  vigorously  with  motor  car  companies  for  the  eventual 
dollars  of  a  client’s  reasonable  exjrectancy  —  say  within  three  years’  time. 
Carte  blanche  has  become  a  password  lor  liberality  in  the  hotel  and  enter¬ 
tainment  world;  while  great  stores  and  store  chains  have  scrapped  their 
ancient  arms  of  cash  rampant  on  a  barrelhead  coiuhant  for  an  alluring 
blazonry  of  credit  gates,  not  merely  ajar,  but  positively  yawning  open.  . . . 
People  of  questionable  tangible  means  useil  to  find  it  necessary  to  exercise 
more  ingenuity  than  they  would  have  to  today  to  acquire  things  they 
coiddn’t  pay  for  within  SO  days.  I  recall  a  certain  charming  imjxjstor  in 
Boston,  who  visited  a  prominent  stationery  store  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
[K)se  of  ordering  engraved  cards  anil  letterheads.  Professing  the  need  to 
consult  her  husband  as  to  type,  she  was  given  a  dozen  samples  bearing 
well-known  names,  to  take  home.  That  store  never  saw  her  again  but, 
ifter  some  months,  justice  overtook  her  in  her  course  of  charging  purchases 
in  a  nund)er  of  stores  to  the  accounts  of  those  whose  cards  she  had  acquired 
under  false  pretenses. 

Voe  been  reading  *  *  »  the  19.59-1960  Crkuit  Managkmknt 

Year  Book  and  am  more  than  ever  struck  with  the  way  this  classic  annual 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division  can  keep  merchants  abreast  of  the 
changing  concepts  of  what  constitutes  sound  administration  in  this  field. 
I  say  “merchants”  because  presumably  their  credit  e.xecutives  are  already 
familiar  with  the  progress  reported  in  this  26th  volume  of  their  collective 
experience.  ,  .  .  Excerpts:  ‘W  survey  of  inactive  accounts  showed  that,  out 
of  every  100  customers  who  leave  the  store,  68  drift  away  because  of  store 
indifference.”— iri/hVo/j  F.  Cofer,  Jr.  .  .  .  “My  experience  (in  adopting 
ojjtion  credit)  was  a  .$400,000  increase  the  first  year.”— M'.  IT.  Vance  ,  .  . 
“.After  four  to  six  months,  customers  were  responding  favorably  and  the 
number  of  collection  items  fell  below  pre-option  days.”— C/are  L.  Prmese 
...  “It  would  be  desirable  to  use  a  system  to  construct  a  realistic  picture 
of  the  factors  that  influence  and  determine  the  bad-debt  situation,  next 
month,  next  budget  jx^riod,  and  lor  the  fiscal  year.”— Borg  .  .  . 
“Stores  were  unanimous  in  reporting  favorable  collection  experience  (on 
teen-ager  accounts).”— ay  Corinth  .  .  .  “Results  show  the  plastic  card  is 
here  to  stay.  Reasons:  reduced  costs  over  metal  jilate;  better  customer 
acceptance  of  its  colorful  apjjearance.”— /ifc/mrd  /•'.  Datz  .  . .  “Application 
of  automation  to  the  processes  of  retail  receivables  is  a  realistic  and  prac¬ 
tical  possibility  at  an  early  date.”— F.  F..  Wentivorth  .  .  .  “In  Boston,  we 
have  been  using  a  one-time  carbon  automatic  dun  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  would  be  a  worth-while  project  for  all  credit  trade  associations  to  get 
behind  this  type  of  automatic  reporting.”— /o/ni  J.  Canavan,  Sr.  . . .  These 
excerpts  demonstrate  the  great  possible  \alue  to  you  of  the  new  Year 
Book.  To  make  that  potential  an  actuality,  buy  it,  study  it,  use  it. 
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Management  Matters 


More  Retailers  Leasing  Equipment. 

LeasiiiK  of  equipment  by  department 
and  clviin  stores  in  1959  showed  a  gain 
of  73  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
reaching  a  total  of  $3.8  million  worth 
of  equipment.  I’his  figure  does  not 
include  buildings,  cars  or  trucks.  The 
report  was  released  this  month  by 
Robei  t  Sheridan,  president  of  Nation¬ 
wide  Leasing  Company,  Chicago. 

A  study  of  equipment  leasing  as  one 
form  of  long-term  financing  is  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  the  Foundation 
of  Management  Research,  121  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago  3.  Entitled 
“The  Pros  and  C^ons  of  Leasing,”  it 
was  developed  from  data  supplied  by 
Nationwide  Leasing,  and  contains  an 
interesting  series  of  tabular  case 
studies. 


Carpet  Award  Winners  Netted  7.7%. 

Three  department  stores  this  month 
received  Awards  for  Retail  Excellence 
from  the  .American  Carpet  Institute. 
They  w'ere:  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Maas  Bros.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  and 
Rich’s,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  floor  cover¬ 
ings  buyers  are:  Robert  H.  Mateer, 
Hager  &  Bro.;  Robert  Di  Muzio,  Maas 
Bros.,  and  Ralph  C.  Panter,  Rich’s. 
Furniture  stores  receiving  awards 
were:  Cullimore’s,  Oklahoma  City; 
Lachman  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  and 
Harry  A.  Simon  &  Sons,  Moorhead, 
Minn.  The  winners  in  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  specialty  stores  group  were: 
Harper’s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Miami 
Rug  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Erv  Parent 
Company,  Seattle.  Departmental  prof¬ 
its  of  the  winners  ranged  from  five  to 
15  per  cent  of  sales,  averaged  7.7  per 
cent. 

The  awards,  given  this  year  for  the 
seventh  time,  are  based  on  all-round 
performance,  including  promotion, 
sales  training,  display,  store  moderniz¬ 
ation,  consumer  services,  community 
activities  and  earnings.  .All  nine  win¬ 
ning  stores  this  year  made  use  of  in- 
hoine  selling  programs,  credit  promo¬ 
tion  and  a  generally  consistent  and 
aggressive  promotion  approach.  Six 
actively  promoted  trade-ins,  and  all  of 
these  said  they  had  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  used  merchandise  cjuick- 
ly  and  profitably.  Eight  of  the  nine 
cooperated  actively  with  local  builders 


at.d  real  estate  agents,  supplying  either 
the  carpet  or  all  furnishings  for  mcxlel 
homes,  and  actively  promoting  carpet 
sales  among  lists  of  new  home  buyers. 

All  of  the  winners  reported  substan¬ 
tial  sales  increases  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1959  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1958,  the  gain  ranging 
from  8.1  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  and 
averaging  22.5  per  cent.  Ratio  of  prof¬ 
it  to  sales  ranged  from  five  per  cent 
to  15.2  per  cent.  .Advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  ranged  from  2.2  per  cent  of  sales 
to  5.7  per  cent.  The  lowest  stockturn 
figure  reported  among  the  award  win¬ 
ners  was  2.();  the  highest  8.5. 


Fiber  Products  and  Labeling.  Tag  and 

tagging  equipment  suppliers  have 
been  hard  at  work  to  help  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  textile  field  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Textile  Fiber  Prcxi- 
ucts  Identification  Act,  which  becomes 
effective  .March  3rd. 

For  example,  Dennison  Manufac- 
ttiring  C^o.  last  month  introduced  a 
new  mcxlel  Dial-Set  Machine,  designed 
to  solve  marking  problems  created  by 
the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identifica¬ 
tion  .Act.  With  this  machine  the 
manufacturers  can  dial-set  combina¬ 
tions  of  generic  names  of  fibers  and 
their  percentages  and  imprint  them 
as  needed  on  pre-printed  tag  forms— 
at  a  rate  cjf  165  tags  a  minute,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dennison.  Dennison  has  also 
pidjlished  a  16-page  book,  “How  to 
Cut  C^osts  and  Increase  Profits  Through 
Textile  Fiber  Labeling,”  which  in¬ 
cludes  pictures  of  tags  and  labels  that 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Rothchild  Printing  Company,  a 
major  producer  of  tags  and  labels,  has 
supplied  the  textile  manufacturing 
field  with  detailed  and  informative 
bulletins  on  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law.  One  was  based  on  a  tjues- 
tion-and-answer  interview  with  Har¬ 
vey  Hannah,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Textiles  and  Furs  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  follow’ing  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  summarize  record-keep¬ 
ing  requirements  and  also  cover  the 
question  of  the  Continuing  Guaranty, 
which  most  retailers  are  requesting 
from  their  resources,  but  which  is  op¬ 
tional  under  the  .Act  and  Regulations. 

“Q.  How  will  responsibility  for 


mistagging  be  designated? 

“.A.  Respx)nsibility  for  misbranding 
is  upon  every  person  marketing  or 
handling  a  textile  fiber  product  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  Act  and  Regulations.  Un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  .-Vet  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
labeling  and  record-keeping  is  upon 
the  manufacturer  of  the  textile  fiber 
product.  If  a  product  is  properly  la¬ 
beled,  the  same  information  does  not 
have  to  be  set  forth  in  an  invoice.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  textile  fiber  prod¬ 
uct  must  lie  able  to  show  by  records 
his  source  of  supply  and  the  fiber  con¬ 
tent  of  his  finished  products. 

“These  records  may  be  in  the  form 
of  the  actual  composition  of  the  fabric, 
if  it  is  a  fabric  manufacturer,  or  in  the 
form  of  sales  contracts  or  invoices  if 
the  product  is  not  in  the  form  intend¬ 
ed  for  sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

“.A  retailer  need  only  keep  records 
where  he  substitutes  his  own  label  for 
the  one  affixed  by  the  manufacturer. 

“Every  retailer  should  obtain  one 
of  the  forms  of  guaranty  provided  for 
under  the  Regulations.  This  may  pro¬ 
tect  the  retailer  in  the  event  the  prod¬ 
uct  contains  an  unacceptable  label.” 

“Q.  What  is  the  procedure  for  fil¬ 
ing  the  Continuing  Guaranty  with  the 
fTC? 

“.A.  The  FT’C  has  prepared  forms 
for  the  use  of  manufacturers.  ...  In 
the  interest  of  uniformity,  it  is  to  the 
manufacturer’s  advantage  to  use  this 
form,  although  it  is  not  mandatory. 
It  he  uses  his  own  forms,  he  must  fol¬ 
low  the  language,  etc.,  prescribed  in 
Rule  38. 

“Q.  Isn’t  the  tag  or  label  a  guar¬ 
anty? 

“A.  The  tag  is  not  a  guaranty  nor 
can  it  be  substituted  for  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Guaranty.  Two  things  should  be 
noted  about  the  Continuing  Guaranty. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  not  mandatory, 
and  the  second  that  it  is  a  criminal 
oflense  to  give  a  false  one. 

“Q.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  Con¬ 
tinuing  Guaranty  be  filed  with  the 
FTC,  and  that  they  be  given  to  the 
retailers? 

“A.  It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  give 
the  Continuing  Guaranty  or  file  one 
with  the  FTC.  In  this  way,  the  re¬ 
tailer  will  be  more  confident  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  manufacturer’s  products. 
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There  are  cases,  however,  where  the 
manufacturer’s  products  are  so  in  de¬ 
mand  that  he  does  not  have  to  give 
one.  Nothing  requires  him  to  do  so. 
The  law  does  require  him,  however, 
to  label  and  tag  his  products  correctly.” 

Heating  All  Outdoors.  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  last  month  put  a  quartz 
infra-red  lamp  system  into  o|>eration 
to  warm  window  shoppers  in  front  of 
its  State  Street  display  windows.  In 
opening  ceremonies,  the  store  conduct¬ 
ed  a  “Caribbean  Cruisewear”  fashion 
show  out  on  the  sidewalk.  The  heat 
lamps  took  some  of  the  chill  off 
in(Hlels  dressed  for  sunny  beaches. 

Developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  five  years  ago,  the  quartz 
infra-red  lamps  are  entirely  different 
from  other  methods  of  heating.  Most 
heating  inethotls  warm  the  surround¬ 
ing  air,  which  in  turn  warms  a  person 
or  object.  But  these  lamps  heat  the 
objects  or  persons  themselves,  as  the 
sun’s  rays  do.  Heat  is  felt  immediate¬ 
ly  when  the  lamps  are  turned  on. 

The  lamps  will  warm  not  only  the 
people  but  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott.  As  a  result,  the 
sidewalk  radiates  some  heat  upward. 
The  heat  will  also  help  to  keep  the 
sidewalk  dry  in  bad  weather. 

Besides  heat,  the  lamps  supply  a 
light  level  of  more  than  500  foot- 
candles  in  front  of  the  windows,  and 
the  light  is  of  a  pleasant  quality,  called 
a  “candlelight  tint.” 

Early  tests  of  the  installation  showed 
a  heating  intensity  of  about  80  watts 
per  square  foot  at  the  sidewalk.  In 
average  home  heating,  the  intensity  is 
about  10  watts  per  square  foot. 

Carter  Gets  Tobe  Award.  Edward  W. 
Carter,  president  of  Broadway-Hale 
Stores,  Inc.,  received  the  Tobe  Award 
for  1959  this  month.  He  was  selected 
for  this  retailing  honor  for  “his  out¬ 
standing  record  in  developing  one  of 
America’s  largest  and  most  profitable 
department  store  groups,  now  the 
largest  in  the  West  and  one  of  the  10 
largest  in  the  nation.”  Mr.  Carter  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  regional 
department  store.  When  he  joined 
The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  in  1946, 
the  company  had  three  stores  and  its 
annual  volume  was  $30  million.  The 
number  of  stores  has  grown  to  15  and 
annual  sales  to  $175  million. 


P*  R«  and  Promotions  ■ 


Whit*  Houm  Confarenc*.  Retail  pub¬ 
lic  relations  opportunities  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
are  explained  in  the  January  issue  of 
Promotion  Exchange,  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  NRMA’s  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

I'he  Conference  dates  are  March 
27th-April  2nd.  Its  aim  is  to  “promote 
opportunities  for  children  and  youth 
to  realize  their  full  {x>tential  for  a 
creative  life  in  freedom  and  dignity.’’ 

.Sent  to  store  heads  in  addition  to 
the  sales  promotion  managers  who  re¬ 
ceive  it  regularly,  the  current  issue  of 
Promouon  Exchange  urges  every 
store  to  tie  in  with  the  C^onlerence. 

Ideas  cover  community  programs, 
storewide  campaigns,  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  and  advertising.  Ehey 
include: 


•  AVork  closely  with  state  White 
House  Conference  committees.  'I'hey 
can  jjrovitle  information  on  whether 
citizens  of  a  town  are  participating  in 
preparations  and  whether  any  local 
young  people  arc  going  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.  I'hey  can  help  arrange  for 
the  delegates  to  take  part  in  a  store’s 
“Salute  to  Youth”  program.  (Names 
and  addresses  of  state  committee  offi¬ 
cials  are  given.) 

•  .Set  aside  a  week  and  plan  a  spe¬ 
cial  day  honoring  your  local  youth 
groups:  e.g.,  Monday,  Boy  Scouts: 
Euesday,  Girl  Scouts,  etc. 

•  Plan  a  storewide  promotion  of 
youth  merchandise. 

•  Continue  promotions  after  the 
Conference.  Recommendations  that 
result  from  the  meetings  will  need 
local  action  and  in  many  states  there 
will  be  meetings  held  for  this  purpose. 

•  Use  the  official  poster  in  window 
and  interior  displays.  It  features  a 
jjhotographic  illustration  of  children 
with  the  White  House  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  carries  the  banner  line,  “Help 
Young  .\merica  Grow  in  Freedom,” 
measures  22  x  28  and  is  in  three  colors. 
No  date  has  been  printed  on  the  poster 
to  permit  its  use  in  year-long  promo¬ 
tions  of  the  youth  program.  The 
poster  is  being  produced  by  Ad-Win 
Display  Co.,  New  York,  from  whom 
supplies  may  be  ordered. 


N*w  Downtown  Idoat.  Downtown 
Services,  New  York  consultant  firin,  is 
offering  six  promotional  packages  f« 


use  by  merchants’  groups  to  attraa 
shoppers  downtown.  They  are:  “Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World  Come  Downtown," 
a  promotion  that  ties  in  with  the 
sales  of  imports:  “Downtown  Family 
Fiesta,”  a  party  promotion:  “Down¬ 
town  Jamboree”  and  “The  Downtown 
Animal  Fair,”  planned  especially  for 
children:  “Downtown  House  Party,’’ 
featuring  piersonal  appearances  of 
famous  personalities,  and  “Downtown 
Party  Line,”  a  promotion  to  encourage 
increased  use  of  telephone  ordering. 
Austen  Haldenstein,  associate  director 
of  Downtown  Services,  says  the  promo¬ 
tions  are  designed  for  groups  that  want 
to  bring  a  change  on  “routine  dollar  | 
days,  sale  tlays  and  value  days  that  are 
done  over  and  over  again.” 
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Mother's  Day.  Mother’s  Day  sales 
have  always  been  good  and  this  year 
can  be  even  better,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  National  C^ommittee  on 
the  Observance  of  Mother’s  Day.  It 
predicts  a  record  volume  in  1960  of  $1 
billion,  estimating  that  50  million 
families  will  spend  an  average  of  S20 
for  gifts  for  Mother’s  Day. 

The  theme  for  Mother’s  Day  1960  is 
“.She  Deserves  the  Best,”  an  effective 
approach  to  promoting  higher-priced 
cjuality  merchandise  at  full  markup, 
in  the  Committee’s  view.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  offers  a  24-piece  kit  of  various¬ 
sized  selling  aids  at  $8.95.  It  has  other 
display  and  promotion  material,  as 
well.  Address:  129  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1, 

(.See  page  40,  this  issue  for  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  increase  Mother’s  Day 
volume  and  profit.) 
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Father's  Day.  The  Father’s  Day  Coun¬ 
cil  has  announced  new  and  expanded 
plans  for  promotions  of  Father’s  Day 
1960,  which  will  be  the  50th  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Day.  The  program  sup¬ 
ports  the  industrywide  approach  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  recent  meeting  of  NRMA 
Father’s  Day  Committee  (see  page  40, 
this  issue).  The  theme  is  “Juvenile 
Integrity  Starts  in  the  Home.” 

To  achieve  the  broadest  national 
coverage,  the  Council  is  enlisting  the 
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supp'it  of  hundreds  of  national 
groups  such  as  the  YMCA,  American 
Legion,  and  Girl  Scouts.  Its  planned 
activities  also  include:  sending  each 
dty  in  the  country  a  typical  plan 
which  can  be  used  for  city-wide  pro¬ 
grams;  $p>ecial  briefing  for  advertising 
agencies;  mat  and  copy  service  for 
newspapers.  To  help  merchants,  the 
Council  has  108  plans  that  have  been 
successful  and  will  distribute  point-of- 
sale  display  material  through  retail 
merchants  bureaus  and  chambers  of 
commerce  as  well  as  to  stores.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  write:  Father’s  Day 
Council,  Inc.,  50  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17. 

Pan  American  Celebration.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Day  will  be  April  14th  and  Pan 
.American  Week  will  be  April  17th- 
23rd.  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 
This  is  an  annual  celebration  held  to 
promote  greater  understanding  and 
coo|H‘ration  among  the  21  American 
nations  through  the  Organization  of 
.American  States.  This  year’s  event 
marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
Inter-American  System.  Stores  have 
been  invited  to  join  the  celebration 
with  a  “Salute  to  the  Organization  of 
.American  States.’’  As  a  source  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas,  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  secretariat  of  the  OAS,  has  sent 
merchants  booklets  telling  about  the 
O.AS  and  illustrating  previous  year’s 
activities.  For  further  information 
write:  Pan  American  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Promote  the  1960  Census.  To  assist 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its 
18th  decennial  census  this  April,  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  has  urged  stores 
to  devote  window  displays  and  adver¬ 
tisements  to  the  theme,  “Uncle  Sam 
Counts.’’  Noting  the  role  of  census 
results  in  economic  planning,  Mr. 
Engle  told  retailers,  “Anything  your 
store  can  do  to  call  attention  to  the 
tremendous  significance  of  the  18th 
decennial  census  will  directly  benefit 
your  store  and  your  community.’’ 
Aids,  such  as  comparative  population 
figures  and  suggested  sources  for  his¬ 
torical  material  for  use  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  can  be  obtained  from:  Mrs. 
Irma  Reed  White,  Public  Information 
Office,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 


Parcel  Post  Incroasos.  Effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  parcel  {X)st  rates  will  go  up 
an  average  of  17  p>er  cent,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
rate  rise. 

The  increases  will  range  between 
one  per  cent  and  35  per  cent,  with  a 
few  decreases  provided,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  package  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  is  to  travel.  Percentage  in¬ 
creases  go  up  less  on  heavier  shipments 
traveling  longer  distances;  more  on 
small  packages  with  nearer  destina¬ 
tions.  The  December  issue  of  Traffic 
Topics,  the  Traffic  Group’s  periodical, 
contains  the  new  rate  schedule. 

The  NRMA  Traffic  Group  has  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  these  increases  at 
hearings  of  the  ICC,  arguing  that  the 
increases  are  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  a  postal  law  passed  in  1958;  and 
that  they  would  divert  shipments  to 
other  transportation.  The  Parcel  Post 
.Association  and  others  have  filed  suit 


in  Federal  Court  in  an  effort  to  block 
the  increases.  The  NRMA  will  keep 
members  informed  of  developments. 

Credit  Year  Book.  The  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Year  Book,  1959-1960  was 
published  last  month.  This  is  the 
Credit  Management  Division’s  annual 
volume  on  trends  and  developments 
in  retail  credit  operations,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  speeches  and  discussions  of 
the  Division’s  midyear  convention. 

For  the  first  time,  the  section  report¬ 
ing  on  credit  department  operating 
results  contains  a  breakdown  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  by  typ>e  of  account. 
It  reports  comparative  figures  for  the 
current  year  and  the  preceding  year 
for  125  stores  whose  credit  sales  range 
from  under  $500,000  to  over  $100 
million. 

According  to  CMD  manager,  A.  L.. 
Trotta,  who  edited  the  Year  Book,  the 
new  breakdown  of  accounts  receivable 
has  been  adopted  in  order  to  show, 
with  greater  accuracy,  the  relationship 


move  merchandise  safely^  efficiently 
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*  Garments  hang  on  easy-to-reach 
metal  hanging  bar. 

*  Big  capacity  with  easy  access 
to  any  garment. 

*  Opening  can  be  sealed  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

*  Easy  rolling  rubber  casters. 

*  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60”  interior,  or  48x28x54”. 

Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis 

LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 

A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 

STRAWBRIGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 

MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 

THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  O.  C. 


For  facts  and  prices,  write 

MEESE,  INC. 

MADISON,  INDIANA 
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I>etween  revolving  cretlit  costs  and 
total  credit  costs. 

Topics  covered  in  this  volume  in¬ 
clude:  authorization  costs,  the  effect  of 
option  accounts  on  consumer  buying 
habits,  teen-age  credit  plans,  bank  and 
credit  card  plans,  automation,  billing 
and  adjustments,  forecasting  bad-debt 
expenses  aiul  expense-saving  ideas. 
Also  there’s  a  section  on  smaller  stores’ 
credit  (iperations.  Price:  $6.50  to 
.NRMA  members:  $10  to  non-mem- 
l)ers. 

Downtown  Bibliography.  I'lie  Down¬ 
town  Development  (ammiittee  has 
prepared  a  bibliography  of  up-to-date 
material  on  the  subject  of  downtown 
renewal,  including  publications  by 
NRMA  and  other  groups  engaged  in 
downtown  research  and  activity.  For 
free  copies  write  to  the  Downtown 
Development  (Committee,  NRM.\,  100 
West  .SI St  Street,  New  York  I. 


acquaint  high  school  students  with  the 
advantages  of  retailing  careers.  En¬ 
titled,  "Retailing,  A  Choice  Career,’’ 
it  is  the  latest  step  in  the  NRMA’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  education  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  rewards  of  retail  employment. 
The  new  film  was  produced  for  the 
.\ssociation  by  Arthur  Rankin  Jr., 
.Associates,  prcxiucers  of  educational 
filmstrips.  It  can  lie  used  with  both 
manual  and  automatic  filmstrip  pro¬ 
jection  equipment.  The  narration  is 
on  a  10-inch  record.  Price  of  a  set  is 
$.S5.  Send  orders  to  the  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing,  NRMA,  100 
West  .Hist  Street,  New  York  I. 

Correction:  April  Board  Meeting.  The 

NRMA  Retail  Clinic  and  board  of 
directors  meeting  will  be  held  on  .April 
21st  and  22nd  at  the  Shamrock  Hotel, 
Houston.  The  place  of  the  meeting 
was  given  incorrectly  in  last  month’s 
Stores. 


Film  for  Recruiting.  10-minute  color 
caruxm  filmstrip  with  jazz  tempo  and 
beatnik-type  narrative  is  available  as 
a  recruitment  tool  to  help  retailers, 
educators  and  guidance  counsellor.s 
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EDP  for  Retailers.  Electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  for  retailers  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  five-day  conference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  February  8th-12th.  This 
will  be  the  second  annual  EDP  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Electronics 
Committee  of  the  NRMA  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute. 

•A  full  report  will  be  given  on  the 
coojierative  study  by  retailers  and 
equipment  manufacturers  of  optical 
scanning  etpiipment  which  has  lieen 
in  process  for  the  past  half  year.  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  obtaining  better  merchan¬ 
dising  information  through  the  use  of 
EDP  equipment  and  a  special  report 
on  shoe  controls  are  also  featured  on 
the  program.  In  addition,  feasibility 
studies  for  stores,  forms  designs,  instal¬ 
lation  responsibility  and  the  auditor’s 
view  of  EDP  will  be  covered.  Besides 
retailers  and  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  participants  will  include  experts 
from  banking,  insurance  and  aviation 
to  tell  about  EDP  in  their  fields. 

Careers  Awards.  Winners  of  awards 
in  the  NRMA’s  1959  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week  competition  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  convention  this 
month.  They  are:  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mich.,  Business  Men’s  .Associa¬ 
tion;  Michigan  Retailers  .Association; 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Committee  for 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

The  Book  Department 

File  RejxM  t  to  Management  on  the 
Book  Department  in  the  December 
19.59  issue  was  most  complete  and 
interesting. 

However,  I  feel  that  too  little  im- 
jxn  tance  was  given  to  the  competition 
of  Ixtok  clid)s— and  text  much  emphasis 
placed  on  discount  houses.  .Actually, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between 
their  ojjerations,  except  that  the  Ixxtk 
clubs  usually  sell  even  cheaper  than 
the  discount  houses. 

Here  in  California,  where  the  Fair 
Trade  Law  is  still  in  effect,  we  are 
faced  with  recurring  situations  of  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Fair  I'rade  Law  by  the 
publishers.  For  example,  the  BtxA- 
of-the-Month  Club  recently  offered 
new  members  the  opportunity  to  pur* 
chase,  for  a  total  price  of  $6,  The' 
Clolumbia  Encyclopedia  and  The 
ford  Universal  Dictionary.  At  tNlI 
same  time,  the  publishers  of  The  Coj 
lumbia  Encyclopedia  have  fair  traded 
their  Ixxrk  in  California  at  $35,  with  a 
temporary  reduction  for  one  |X‘riod 
to  $29.75  within  the  last  year.  Fhis  id 
much  more  difficult  competition  thai^ 
offered  by  the  discount  houses  which 
normally  do  not  have  a  material  pricd| 
advantage  on  purchasing. 

Fhe  other  jx>int  that  was  missed 
was  the  complete  lack  of  a  good  qualiHi 
ty  cncycIo{x*dia  (Britannica,  -Ameri; 
cana,  or  World  Book)  in  book  storei) 
or  book  departments.  Fhis  probably, 
finds  its  history  in  the  inability  o(l 
book  stores  and  department  stores  to 
sell  such  large  ticket  merchandise.  Bub 
with  the  introduction  of  revolving' 
credit  accounts  and  other  forms  of  ex-  ; 
tended  credit  in  most  department 
stores  and  some  lx>ok  stores,  it  wouldj 
appear  that  this  should  be  reviewed| 
It  is  true  that  it  takes  salesmanship  toi 
sell  $200-units— but  it  also  took  (iedil| 
terms  which  normally  were  not  avaih 
able  on  retail  sale  of  books  but  today 
are.  —  Robert  Kahn 

Business  Counselor 
Lafayette, California 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tkt  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC 
175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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